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For The New-Yorker 
A SUMMER MORNING IN THE COUNTRY. 
By W. if. Boatescn. 

How sweetly on the hill-side sleeps 
The sunlight with its quickening rays: 

The verdant trees that crown the steeps 
Grow green in its qaivering blaze : 

While all the air that round us floats 
With subtil wing, breathes only life— 


Why, this is Nature's holiday ! 
She puts her gayest mantle on— 
And, sparkling o’er their pebbly way, 
With gladder shouts the brooklets run ; 
The birds and breezes seem to give 
A sweeter cadence to their song— 
A brighter life the insects live 
That float in light along. 
‘ The cattle on « thousand hills,’ 
The ficecy floeks that dot the vale, 
All joy alike in life, that fills 
The air, and breathes in every gale! 
And who that has a beart and eye 
To feel the bliss and drink it in, 
But pants, for scenes like these, te fly 
The city’s smoke and dio— 
A sweet companionship to hold 
With Nature in her forest-bowers, 
And learn the gentle lessens told 
By singing birds and opening flowers? 
Ner do they e’er whe love ber lore— 
Though beoks have power to stir my heart, 
Yet Nature's varied page can more 
Of rapturous joy impart! 
No selfish joy—if Duty calls, 
Not sullenly I turn from these— 
Though dear the dash of waterfalls 
The wind's low voice among the trees, 
Birds, flowers, and flocks—for God hath taught 
—Oh keep, my heart! the lesson still— 
His soul, alone, with bliss is fraught, 
Who heeds the Fatuzr’s will! 
ee 
For The New-Yorke 
She Pleasures of a Awedish Elecgyman.° 


FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. 


NEW-YOBK, SATURDAY EVENING, JUNE 12,1541. __ 
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| ‘On the dead mother the dead children are reposing in 
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only such things as are to be found exactly in the Scripture’ i wax-candle, in order to look the whole evening into high life 
since befere God no reasoning, but an honest heart, is sensi. | whence it has been obtained. For I should think that, in 
ble. He thereupon, (full of secret joy at the opportunity mal the Court of Stockholm as well as elsewhere, there may be 
looking every persen closely in the face and nursing, as it | got for money from the Court Lacjueys’ remnants of wax- 
were a child,) distributes the holy supper; and he himself f candles which have burned on silver sticks. 
enjoys it every Sunday, since he, of course, must long to | However now, after the lapse of half a year, on a eudden 
manage that banquet of love. And truly onght he to be io- | there is stirred within his bosom something beautiful reminding 
dulged therein. ’ \ him of Italy, where the sun sets much earlier than in Hars 
Then, upon stepping with his dear enes from out thechurch, | lau, to wit, the splendidly loaded longest day holding in his 
the light sun of Christ and morning begins to rise spark- || hands the dawn full of lark songs already at one o'clock in 
ling in the faces of them all. Those Swedish old men are i the night. A little before two o’clock the above mentioned 
as it were, colored young by the sun’s purple. The clergy- | neat and motley throng of guests arrive at the parsonage, 
man thus could, on gazing on the dead Mother-Earth and the | intending some little tour of pleasure in company with the 
acre of God,t where flowers and men lie buried, compose | clergyman. After two o'clock, when all the flowers are 
this polymetre : flashing and the forests glitter, they start. The warm sun 
{ threatens neither thunderstorm nor shewer, since both of 
dark quiet. At length appears the everlasting Sun, and the | these occur very seldom in Sweden. The clergyman, like 
mother again ariseth blooming, and a little later all her i the rest, strolls in Swedish costume—he wears his short 
children.” | doublet with a broad belt, his short cloak ever it, 2 reund hat 
At home his warm study, enlivened by the long ray of the || with waving plume and shoes with light ribands;—he, of 
sun upon the wall near which stand his books, comforts him. || course, as also the rest, looks like a Spanish knight, a Pro 
The afternoon be spends very agreeably, fur in bis joy he | vincial, or some such Southerner; particularly as he and the 
does net know what part of his whole flower-stand to admire || merry host are rambling through the high fulness of bloom 
the most. Should the holy Christmas have arrived, he again | and leaves, drawn during afew weeks from beds and boughs. 
i preaches abou the beautiful East and Eternity; meanwhile || That such a longest day passes away sooner than the 
| it grows quite dark within the temple; only two altar-tapers || shortest, will be easily perceived, as there is so much sun 








I swaLt endeavor to paint before me, in most expressive | 
characters, these pleasures of a Swedish clergyman, thereby | 
meaning myeelf, that the description, when read again, after | 
& year, may really and thoroughly warm me. In himself, | 
alone, a clergyman is happy, and certainly when in Sweden. _ 
There he enjoys summer and winter in their pure state, with- | 
out any long and irksome interruptions ; instead of an efter- | 
winter, the whole ripe fore-summer is falling in light-pink | 
color, and heavy bloom, into his late spring, so that one can | 
have, in one summer-night half Italy, and, in one winter- | 
night half another world. ° 

I, however, will commence with winter, and take Christ- | 
mas-time. 

The Clergyman—a German from Haslau—practising his 
vocation in a northerly polar village, ariseth merrily at seven 
o'clock, burning until half-past nine his thin candle. Still 
at nine the stars are shining—the light moon even longer.— 
But this reaching of the Starry Heavens into the forenoon | 
gives him pleasant sensations, because of his having come | 
from Germany, and because a starry forenoon astonishes 
him. I see the clergyman and other church-goers wending 
their way to church with lanterns; the many little lights 
make the congregation as a family and bring the clergyman 
back again to the years of his childhood, te the hours ef | 
winter and the Christmas matins, when every one had his 
own candle alse.t In the pulpit he tells his beloved hearers 


* A passage from the Author’s illustrious work, called, ‘ ’ 
Vel 1’ page i. (Complete works of Jean Peal. Pere ter, at Ti} 











tening-angel suspended overhead seems almost to live and || evening the compauy return;—tke sun is burning more 
|}soar From without stars and moon are shining in the win- | gently above the half<closed and drowsy flowers ;—at nine 
f dows—the zealous clergyman in the darkness high in his || o'clock he bas taken away his reys bathirg naked in the 
| palpit does not mind the night, but flashes down from it with || blue ;—about ten o’cloek, when the company reach agaix t 


fecmtet the church wondrous long shadows. The Chris- || sky, bloom and }-isure. Already after eight o'clock in the 





|| tears and storms about worlds, and heavens, and all that i same parsonage, the clergyman feels strangely and soft!) 
mightily stirs the bosom and heart. \| moved ; the villagers—though the sun is throwing still som: 
! On his coming down, inspired with his work, he perhaps | tired red upon their roofs and panes—are silent and lie in 
can refresh himself beneath an aurora borealis, fluctuating in || sound slumber. The birds also sleep in the yellow dusky 
the sky, and being to him, no doubt, some down shooting H hights, till finally the sun, solitarily like a moon, sets in the 
| over from the eternal Southern morning—or some forest of || silence of earth. The clergymen, dressed in such romantic 
| holy burning bushes of Moses about the throne ef the Lord. | style, fancies that now a resy-colured realm is opened, wher 
i Perhaps on some other afternoon, guests with accomplished || fays and fairies wander about, and almost imagines he be- 
i daughters are driving to the parsonage. As in high life he ' holds in this golden fairy-hour his brether, (who run away 
| dines with them about sun-set at two o'clock and drinks his || while a boy,) fallen, as it were, from a blooming maziv 
| coffee by moon-light, the whole parsonage being a fairy palace || heaven. 
| fall of twilight. Or he gues opposite to the school-master and || The clergyman, however, does not permit his traveling 
the afternoon school, and has all the children of his congrega || Companions to depart, but stops them in the garden of the 
tional children around his grand-father knec, amusing and | parsonage, where every one who likes it, be says, may slum- 


instructing them. 
But if this be not the case, he can certainly from three H 


upon his tongue and before all his senses. Cannot he by 


Italy between laurel trees? Cannot he take into considera- 
tion, that olian harp and all music, and the stars and 
children of warm and cold countries are all the same? 
sides, if the horse-mail, coming from Italy, be sounding | 
through the village, raising by the few sounds flowery lands 
at the frozen window ef his study—if he tnke into his hands 
old rose and lily leaves from the last summer, or even seme 
tail-feather of a bird-of-paradise some one has presented him 
—if thereby the precious sounds, viz. salade and cherry- 
time, Trinitatis-Sundays, rose-bloom, Maria-days, are touch- 
ing at his heart—he then scarce will be able to recollect that 
he lives in Sweden (when the servant brings up the candle, ) 
and he stares perplexed about the strange room. Should he 
wish to go on still farther, he may light some remnant of a 





rally trifling gifts are on it, together with gilt apples, 
oranges, garlands of 7 wy ingerbread, confectioaar 
silkea ribands and of tinael. ven the poorest parents wil 
not neglect this cacea come) cad © they cnnnst St up on 
own tree for every child, it certainly have its owa branch on this 
our family Christmas-tree. 

$ German expression for eur Church-yard. 
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young pine-trees illumined by small white, red, black 





- || ber away in beautiful bowers the short mild hour till sunrise. 


They all accept his invitation, and occupy the garden ; but 


o'clock in the warm twilight walk to and fro across the i many @ fair couple only feigns to slumber while their liands 
strong moon-beam in his room, biting meanwhile some candy o | are clasped together. The happy clergyman strolls solitari!y 
oranges, that he may bring the beautiful Italy with her groves || and fro between the flower-beds. Cvelness and a fow 
the || starscome. His Julian-fiowers and gilly-flowers open and 
meon be reminded, that the same silver target is hanging in || P°“ out their strong fragrance, in despite of the clearness 
|) around. In the North, from the eternal morning of the Pole 
the | Tiseth recking the golden light dawn 

Be. || back in mind to the remete village of his childhoed, and muses 


The clergyman goes 


on the life and desires of men, and grows rather silent and 
thoughtful. Again the fresh morning sun is grasping the 
world. Many who might mistake him for the setting sun, 
shut their eyes again; but the larks undeceive them and 
waken the bewers. 
Joy and morning then begin mightily once more ; and | 
Imost feel disposed te describe this day alse, though it per- 
haps be net different, even by a single flower-leaf, from the 
feregoing one. 
Epvcation.—It was at least a century after the discovery 
of the art of printing, before any other marks of punctuation 
than the colon, or period was used. About that time a per- 
icular stroke, like a parenthesis without its curves, was 
introduced to designate the pause of acomma. The notes of 
exclemation and interrogation were not used until the 
early part of the last century. Law books were formerly 
printed as law documents are now written, without stops, 
which rendered it somewhat difficult to understand the mean- 
ing, and hence arose the well known phrase, ‘ the glorious 
uncertainty of the law.’ 
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THE NEGLECTED. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF TIECK. 
There by you rock, in solitude, 
Where peaceful streamlets wanton by ; 
Where willows weep, by grief subdued, 
Would I in lasting slumber lie ; 
In that sequestered vale, 1 fain 
Would seek for Peace, fer my heart's pain. 
And has it e’er abandoned thee, 
It was so sweet, and mild, and fair! 
A thousand tears have flown mest free, 
And yet it leaves thee to despair ! 
Beek Peace, for pain and wo, ner fail, 
Deep in a grave in some green vale ! 
It fled while yet to it I sued, 
And prayers did but neglected lie — 
There by yon roek, in solitude, 
Where peaceful streamlets wanton by — 
“There, in yon vale where willows wave, 
Seek Peace and Comfort in a grave! 
Nerwich, N. Y. H. H. 


For The New-Yorker. 


Letters from the Mediterranean. 


BY AN AMERICAN LADY. 
No. IX... .Taxcrer, March 20, 1841. 
THERE is a storm brewing at Mogadore which may end in 





changing the whole face of affairs here. You have seen in || 
the French papers that a difficulty sprang up between the | 


authorities there and the Consul for France, respecting an 
Algerine, that each claimed jurisdiction over. There isa 
great deal ef diplomacy going on about it; vessels ef war 


hovering about the coast, with, as,they declare, no particular | 


intention, except to preserve the pacific understanding now 
existing between Morocco and France. The Censuls for 
other nations here, watch France closely—shake their diplo- 
matic heads, look wise, and know as much about the matter 
as youorl. A sprig ef Louis Phlippe’s representation left 
Tangier for Mogadore, a day or twe ago, with his Secretary 
and Interpreter. This, of course, is a profound secret, but 
every man, woman, and child, in Tangier, knows it never- 
theless; they do not know the cxact object of the movement, 


however, which is a very tormenting discount on the know- | 


ledge already acquired. One thing, I suspect, may be set 


down for certain—there will be no fighting go speak of; if, | 


perchance, a few shot are thrown into Mogadore, it will be a 


demonstration merely; just a delicate and affectionate pre- | 


liminary to negeciation—for the Citizen King will have all 
Europe on his head, if he is not careful. England, in parti- | 
cular, who has seen in India the cruelty and injustice of 
picking a quarrel with weak and rich provinces, and then re- 
ducing them to slavery, virtuously sets her face against any 
impropriety of the kind, on the part of her neighbors.— 
France looks innocent as a kitten, and protests she is only 
watching the rat of Morecco to prevent his nibbling at the 
meshes in which, fer the good of Christendom, she wishes to 
keep Abdel Kader. Whether France will give back in her 
course, or whether Great Britain cas effectually interfere, re- 

mains to be seen. There is no city or fortress in Morocco | 
that could withstand the French arms a week, ill-supplied as 
they are, one and al!, with the munitions of war, and with can- 
nor mest particularly; bat with a little aid from a military 
state the Moors could and would make a gallant stand in 
defence of their country. From his infancy the Musulman | 
hears from the Koran, “ The joys of paradise await the be- 
liever who dies in arms for his religion and country, his faith |, 
has washed away kis sins, and the dark-eyed Houris are im- |, 
patient to weleome him.” That Mogadore will be the first 
point of attack, if one is made, is the general opinion; and 
seme predict that the tri-color will float on its wall before a 
month has passed; I cannot think so, but will endeavor to 
give you a sketch ef the place and the probabilities that may be 
urged against a protracted defence. Shevera, as the Moors 
name Megadore, is situated om a pile of rocks just large 
enough to hold it, that are connected, or rather dis-connected, 
with the main-land by a drifting desert of sand about three 
miles in width. This side is defended by a small fort, toler- 
ably well provided with mem and cannon; on the sea-ward 
there is a line of fortifications, that, well planted with can- 
non, and under the command of a good engineer, might make 
a respectable defence ; but, instead of any thing of this kind, 
there are about twenty-five guns, three-fourths of which weuld 
do more harm at home than any where else if an attempt were 
made te use them. Besides this wall there are two towers 
connected by a battery, that more espesially commands the 
port, with « few good brass guns, but badly meunted and 


—— 
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ae ctanony oe hedaclhs thes Pekin tvto te. 
This battery, with a bastion at the extreme end, is intended 
for thirty guns, and, taken altogether, is in the most efficient 
order of any part of the defences. The whole city is en- 
closed by strong and high walls, and is, besides, cut in two 
by an interior wall of censiderable strength. The arrange-— 
ment of the stene and mortar has been pronounced by good 
judges, correct and military, and it would not require an ex- 
travagant outlay on the part of the Sultan to render it a 


best on the Atlantic coast of Morocco. 

The harbor is made by a small rocky island, a mile anda half | 
long, and about three miles frem the shore ; in fact it is al- 
| Most @ road-stead, with from twelve to twenty-two feet of | 
water, and an insecure anchorage when there is a South-west | 
wind. This island is used as a prisen for state criminals, 


state policy, a story is told of a Basha, the son ef a poor wa 


favor in the eyes of a Caid, or efficer of the court, that he 


was rapidly promoted to the best post in his patron's gift, 
and finally was made his son-in-law. In an evil hour, the 


ask of levying certain taxes, that it was his duty to collect, on 


their payments. The gallant Abdalla, at the head of fifty 
horsemen, dashed, one night, into the very midst of these 
non-paying subjects of the Sultan, and swept away such 
herds of cattle, that he was enabled to pecket a neat surplus 
for himself, after accounting to the Imperial Treasury for the 
usual dues. This little speculation was not the only speci- 
men of his talent as a financier—his success soen created 
envy, and his skill in collecting taxes was not long in reach- 
ing the ears of Royalty. That he had collected three times 
the amount ordered was pardonable, for were not those disobe- | 
dient villagers the slaves of the Sultan? But to withhold 
two-thirds for his own use demanded inquiry and pun- * 
ishment. Abdallah, when summoned before the Sultan, at 

first denied the charge. The Prince heard him patiently 
and then showed him undeniable proof of his guilt. Thus 


{ 


| tan, and declared the Caid, his father-in-law, was the only | 
crimnal—he had acted by his orders, he said, and into his | 
hands was all the money paid. The old man was then or- 
dered to produce, not only the deficiency, but a large sum in , 
the way of fine, for attempting to defraud his Sovereign.— 
| The Caid, in vain entreated for mercy and besought Abdal- 
| la to own the truth. Neither Sultan nor son-in-law was + 
moved by his tears or suffering. He was first conveyed to 
prison, and after a few days, as he persisted in his asser- 
tions of poverty and innocence, the bastinado was inflicted 


| though bound to him by every tie of gratitude, se far from _ 
re- || seeking to mitigate the misery he had brought on the Caid, 
deliberately increased it, by intimating to the Sultan, that 
| the eld man was rich and well able to pay a larger | 
,sum. On the morning after the Caid had been set free, | 
Abdalla met him as he came out of his house. The old man, | 
smarting under his wrengs, raised his veice and cursed the 
recreant bitterly, as he well deserved. This was a double 


is held a bad omen, and to be cursed by them, worse: Cow- 
ard as well as traitor, Abdalla trembled before the just in- 
dignation of his father, and besought him to revoke the mal- 


} 


get to the door of his ungrateful son-in-law—and now that 
his revenge was assured (for he never doubted the efficacy of 
his curse) he composed his mind to the resigned fortitude of - 
a true Moslem; feeling that, ‘ please God,’ a short time 
weuld cure the pain and disgrace, and make his face white 
again in the eyes of his Sultan. Abdalla, the cruel and 
faithless Abdalla, was anxious for a time about the possible 
consequence of the curse ; but as his health remained good, 
and his official exactions continued to bring gold to his cof- 
fers; the axxiety wore off, and no minion of power wore 
bolder front. To crown his he was named by the 
Sultan Basha of Mogadore. Before he set out to take pos- 
session of his new dignity, he sent the danghter of the Caid 













and is but slightly defended. Among many other victims of | 


ter carrier, whose beauty, courage, and address, found such | 


Caid was tempted to confide to the “ son of his heart,” the | 


some negligent or refractory villages, that were remirs in | 


convicted Abdalla prostrated himself at the feet of the Sul- | 


until he sunk under the torture, and paid the money demand- | 
_ ed, though he continued to assert his innocence. Abdalla, | 


attack on his Moorish Superstition. To see an enemy, an { 
unbeliever, or an angry person the first thing in the morning, | 


ediction. The Caid refused to hear, and tottered to his own | 
home as well as his feet, swollen by the cruel blows of the | 
bastinado, would permit. It had been a painfol effort to | 








that the Lella ) Fama. no children—a 
sufficient Pe < Bog Sean + 
fessed for divoreing a wife; but'the geal cause, as others 
said, was to be found in a mealoveliaf wich to lhamble still 
more the man he had injured. He had so artfully kept up 
the first misrepresentation, that the Sultan still doubted the 
|| integrity of the old Caid, though as the punishment he had 
received was deemed sufficient, his effice was not taker from 
him, and he sometimes appeared a: Court. 

The Lella Fama was kindly received by her father, but « 


streng point. It is not a very good harbor, ormctmmetee woman, who has no children, is regarded with dewnright 


contempt among the Moors, and she felt keenly her disgrace- 
ful pesition. Resolved net to sink without an effort, she laid 
| a costly present at the fect of the Sultana, and entreated her 
| intercession, in behalf of her father, accusing Abdalla of 
falseheod and peculation. The complaint wae not iumedi- 
| ately acted on, bat it was remembered. 

In the meantime Abdalla was running his career of op- 
| pression with reckless audacity; No man was safe from his 
tyranny; every day was marked by a new victim—to be rich 
or suspected of being rich, was the signal for torture and 
| imprisonment; and to this day men shudder when they 
* name “ Abdalla the Cruel.” Leaden-footed justice overtook 
| him at last. Returning one day from a hunting excursion, 








_ he stopped at the stream which supplies Mogadore with wa- 
| ter and drank freely. An old man, folded in a ragged 
haique, was there before him and without much noticing the 
| Basha, made his ablations, offered up his prayers and pre- 
| pared to eat of some black bread and one of the immense 
| lemons for which the district is famous. Nettled at this 
want of respect, Abdalla took from him the melon and or- 
dered him to retire. The wayfarer ebeyed, but, as he gath- 
| ered his torn robes about him in order to depart, he mutter- 
| ed some curse on the oppressor of “ the chosen of Alla."”— 
The Basha ordered two of his people to bring him back.— 
He was obeyed with fear and hesitation, for some of his train 
| recognized the man as one of the Santone, whove persons 
| are sacred to the Mahometans. ‘‘ What is your name !’ 
| demanded Abdalla, “ and what word did you mutter as you 
| went from us?” “ My name,” replied the Santon, boldly, 
“is Ali Hassan, and I said what is written is written; to the 
blessed will come blessings, and the accursed will net escape 
the curse.” “ Take back your melen,” said the Basha, who 
' saw the impolicy of irritating a distinguished Saint, and take 
[wh kes ple oe taking one from his girdle, 
“and let your anger be forgetten.” ‘* What is written, is 
written,” repeated the Santon; taking the purse, however, 
and leaving the melon, he departed without giving the usual 
, benediction to the Basha or his followers. After « grave 
consultation, it was decided to accept the cause of this trou 
|| ble as a peace offering and eat it. This done they mounted 
| their horses and rode into the city. In the night Abdalls 
was taken sick, and, instead of imputing it to natural causes, 
| the slave of Superstition was firmly convineed it wasthe opers- 


| tion of the Santon’s curse. This idea took such complete pos- 
|| session of his mind, that life speedily became a burthen.— 
|| With us it would be hypochondria—with him it was an inflic- 
| tion from beaven. He now recalled the malediction of the 
| Caid, and vo beavily did it press upon his awakened con- 

science, that he sent a messenger to propose to the Lelln 
poy to retura to kim; but his proffer was declined. His 
' Harem floor was occupied by nine others, and Fama did not 
choore to be the tenth slave. 

His Gelling health, and disturbed mind, did not quench the 
Basha’s insatiable avarice; his system of cruelty and ex- 
tortion went on as before, until some sufferer, bolder or more 
| dseparate thal the’ test, carried his complaint to the foot- 
stool of the Sultan. Enquiry followed—the Caid was heard 
with indulgence and favor, the Lella Fama was called be- 
fore him and questioned minutely and the result of the con- 
ference was an order for the Caid to proceed with an escort 
1 to Mogadore and, after compelling Abdalla to disgorge bis 
ill-gotten wealth, commit him to the Island Prison opporite 
his palace. The Caid, now Basha, rigorously executed the 
order. Abdalla already reduced by mental and bodily sul- 
fering was conveyed, without the lenst resistance, to his dark 
and solitary eell. He only repeated “ what is written, * 
written,” and resigned himself to his fate, fully convinced 
that all his misfortunes came, not from bis crimes or his im- 
pudence, but fromr the supernatural influence of the curse. 
His after fate was in accordance with the mutable nature of 
power in this country. After lingering five years in pris”. 
an order came for his release. Some portion of his wealth 
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home to her father. The pretence for this new insult was, 


he had buried so securely that it had escaped discovery‘ 
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and when he went to court, he found means to make the Sul- 
tan so handsome a present, that he was taken into favor and 
had the government of a city given him. But illness and 
confinement had so broken his constitution that he lived but 
a short time. This is not the reason assigned by his follow- 
ers however; they say it was the effect of “ the Evil Eye,” 
and the Santon’s displeasure. 

But to return to Mogadore and the French. Granting the 
latter had nothing to fear from European interference and 
wished te gain a footing in Merocco, Tangier, and Tetuan, 


would be much better points—Tetuan as better commanding ! 


TERATURE, 
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He thus’ soon became familiar with all the wonders thity con- letters of vougravatation—rous various Sevepemn Sove- 
tained. In the progress of these researches he discevered || reigns, Emperors, Kings, Cardinals, Archbishops, and the 
many priceless antiquarian relics, the very existence of which || Clergy of all denominations, alike from absolute and repub- 
was unsuspected by their proprietors. He often met, in the | lican governments, all manifesting their solicitude for his suc- 
libraries of one city, duplicates of books which tai smother, ||'eees and their exalted approbation of his scheme. Ministers 
perhaps not far off, were indispensable to complete a collec- || and the great men of Turkey, Greece and Persia—nations 
tion. At ether times he found stray volumes of the same whe have so long breathed the atmosphere of blighted hope 
origival book scattered over different kingdoms, aud occa- |) as to be thought quite extinguished and utterly incapable of 
sionally werks of the utmost importasce to the historical col- || regeneration, have come forward and pledged their assist- 
lections of o2e country preserved in another where they were || ance in carrying out his plans. In both England and France 
i not of the slightest value or interest. | his memorials have been received with the warmest demon- 





the country, and Tangier as the most convenient port.— || Me specified many instances in which this had occurred. H 
From either their steamers can always run a few hours to | In the Town Library of Aix, in France, he feund MSS. con- 
Gibraltar or Spain for shelter or supplies. Besides the | cerning the cities of Lyons, Paris, Metz, Strasburg axd Ge- 
greater distance from either, Mogadore is cuprennied by a | neve--ant of the least value where they were, but of im- 
sterile, broken country, where the French troops could get no || mense worth to the people of those cities. In the Arsenal | 
provisions, and would be unable to cope with the hardy, ec | Library of Paris he found the first four volames of the cele- || 
tive, light-armed troops of the Sultan, who would net come brated romance of ‘The Four Sons of Aymon,’ 2 work writ- | 
to » general engagement ; but with harassing vigilance would | ten in the fifteenth ceutury, and supposed never to have been 
cut off every detached party that advanced beyond gun-shot | completed; yet in the Library of Munich he found the fifth i 
from the main body. This is always the Arab system; with 9nd last volume of this long-sowght work. The first volume | 
them every conquest must be strongly secured, step by step, | of a MS. Histery of the Dukes of Burgundy, written in | 
or it is made in vain. The present Sultan is a man of talent, | 1400, has been for years in the Town Library of Lisle, (Flan- | 
ceol and wary—and if such a thing is attempted, France | i ders,) and the second was universally supposed to be lost; | 
will find it no child’s play to overrun Morocco. Muley Ab- and yet he fuund this second volume in Lapland. Thus, 
rachman will not resign an absolute and independent crown | wherever he journeyed, he found documents and manuscripts | 
without a desperate struggle, though he may, without much | entirely out of place—the dislocated members of many a dis- | 
difficulty, give up the cause of Abdel Kader. Even that will tant body—valueless in their present state, but of priceless | 
be more effectually gained by negociation than arms; though, | worth when brought together. Multitudes of priceless his- 
as I said before, a litte warlike demonstration may take | | torical and scientific documents may yet be found in the libra- | 
place at Mogadore as an opening argument in the discassion. | ries of Mt. Athos, of Pathnos, of Jerusalem and Constantino- 
Lt is amusing to see with what an affectation of secrecy | ple, where still are located the wrecks of the great Alexan- t 
and statesman-like discretion, the Consular Corps in Moroc- || driae Library. \ 
co approach the subject. They look and act with as much! The collections of printed books he found no less rich and | 
solemn mystery as the Prime Ministers of Lilliput when they | abundant in useless duplicates. Of the Libraries in Northern | 
were contriving to get rid of Galliver, before he should eat | Europe which he bad visited, he mentioned particularly that, | 
up all their substance. Each one fancies he is burthened im the Library of the University of Jena, in Germany, he | 
with an awful reeponsibility—enough to break the back of a | found no less than 13,000 duplicates; in that of Wolfenbuttel, | 
donkey—when, in fact, not a soul knows more about the af- (Duchy of Brunswick,) 15,000; in the Reyal Library of Ber- i 
fair, than he can pick up by his own conjectures, and news- : lin, 25,000 ; in the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg, 50,000 ; 
paper information. I laugh at them all for a set of well in the Imperial Library of Vienna, 60,000. The Royal Li- || 
educated, gentlemanlike men, who are stumbling along in | brary of Munich, in Bavaria, contained no less than 200,000 | 
the twilight of diplomacy, like unmitigated dunces. Louis | duplicates, which were huddled together in garrets, as so | 
Philippe keeps his own secrets, and his Majesty, the Sultan, | much useless lumber, although of a character to render them 
Muley Abrachman, is not behind him ia the kingly art o valuable in other countries. 
trusting no one. If any thing actually occurs, I will take These are only a few ef the instances which clearly evinc- 
care to inform you as early as possible. Josrruixe. | ed the necessity, for the well-being of Literature and Gen- 
a eral Science, of some plan whereby these scattered volumes | 
NATIONAL EXCHANGES, | might be collected together, and thus made highly valuable. 
Custos Hatt was filled on Monday evening by a large | And it was not enly on account of their intrinsic worth that | 
and highly respectable audience, who assembled to listen to. | he urged this, but because the character of a nation is most | 
the farewell address of M. Avexaxpre Vattemars, who | deeply impressed upon these collections, and may thus be | 
sailed for Europe on Tuesday. The meeting was organized best preserved. All Scientific establishments bear the im- 
by the election of Hon. James Tattuacpe as President. —_|_ press of especial and exclusive character; and in every Li- I 
After some preliminary business, S. G. Raymond, Esq., in | brary, faithful images of the country wherein it originated | 
a few brief and forcible remarks, explained the plans and f are always tu be found—traces not to be mistaken of its birth- | 
succese of the distinguished foreigner, and detailed the re- | place and history. 
sults of his efforts, particularly in this country. He then te | | But above and beyond all this it should be remembered | 
woduced to the audience M. Vattemang, who read a very | that inexhaustible riches, thousands, and perhaps millions, | 
neat and forcible address expressive of his thanks for his | of precious records, are literally buried in the dust of ages, | 
kind entertainment in this ceuntry, and in general elucidation | and withdrawn from the proper channels of circulation, so 
of his system ef international exchanges, a sketch of which | that whole nations are thereby impoverisked. The man who | 
we give below. Resolutions were introduced expressing the || buries gold is justly reproached for the act, for by withdraw: | 
high confidence of the meeting m the proposed plan, and | ing so much capital from circulation he wrongs the laborer | 





strations of enthusiasm: the largest institutions of the old 
world have entered heartily into tle scheme, and so rapid 
has been its progress that Leamartine has characterized it as 
the ‘ great locomotive of universal civilization.’ 

Having then permanently established his system in the 
Old World, and, encouraged by Lafayette, Gen. Cass and 
others, he came to this country hoping to find among the 
sturdy, stout-hearted Republicans of America a resolute and 
healthy self-respect, vast public librari-+, splendid museums 
| and institutions of all kirds, which should far outstrip even 
the most muuificent establishments of the O!d World. 

Ju'ge of my disappointment, said he, when I found on my 
arrival, with all these visions of glory in my heated brain, 
that most of your public institutions, were in sober truth pri 
| pate ; that pursuing that once illiberal system of your mother, 
old England—you had preserved in these institutiens, what | 
could find no where else among yeu—a truly privileged class, 


hens valued not, because they understood not, their own 


| privileges—a permanent aristocracy. And this in the very 
| constitutions of establishments so essentially democratic 
every where else on carth—an aristocracy wasting by slow 
decay! Many of your scientific institutions languishing for 
sympathy and excouragement, aad others, leng founded, fall- 
| ing into ruins without notice. Public, or town libraries, 
bolted and barred from the public—and the owners caring 


but little for their preservation, and this in a country so 


"young as this great sisterhood of Republics ! 


Yet more, I found the majority of your museums degraded 
to raree shows; places where the people betake themselves 
but for idle pastime, and that not always of a crediiable 
\, kind ; places where the accumulated wonders are heaped 
' wogether by cart loads without any pretentions to scientific 
arrangement ; where objects of 1eal interest to the antiqua- 


| rian or naturalist, are completely buried, or at least over- 


shadowed, by the merest rubbish—gems in the scavenger’s 
cart,—here a variety of monstrous wax figures, and there a 
rope-dancer, a learned pig, or a conjurer, calling crowds of 
people together as to a puppet-show, in a place, which in 
| other countries, you find consecrate? to silence and meditatiun. 

How often have I feund rare and precious specimens from 
the animal or mineral kingdom so completely disfigured or 
"embellished as to puzzle a naturalist; and how could it be 
| otherwise, and how can you ever hepe for any thing better, 
so long as these institutions are in the hands of men who re- 
| gard them as contrivances for making money? and so long 
as the word admittance is found to be synonymous with 
twenty-five cents. No wonder the poor boy gave the latter 
for a definition of the former. 

Very many of our institutions are founded in a parex 


| ysm of generous enthusiasm, only to perish afterwards for 


| lack ef bread and water. A public meeting and an eloquent 
speech or two—a generous collection,—up goes a maguifi 
ceat building—out of all propertion to our wants for a quar- 


avowing @ readiness to take measures preparatory to its es- 
tablishment ia this City and State. 

They were supported in a very able and eloquent speech _ 
by the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, and were unanimously adopted 


by the meeting. The following outline of the Plan of M. | 


Vattemare is drawn out from the notes used in his Address 
last evening, but which in speaking he was compelled to 
diverge frem considerably to personal tepics and greatly to 
abridge by the lateness of the hour at which he commenced. 
It embodies al! that is essential in his scheme and presents 
the success which has thus far attended his self-denying and 
enthusiastic exertions : 

M. Vattemare, in introducing his plan, gave, somewhat 
in detail, an account of the origin, character and progress of 
his scheme of international exchanges. Partly owing to a nat. 
ural bias, he said, and partly to the nature of his early educa- 
tion, he had always a fondness fur the relics and doings of 
the past. This led him, in connection with his profession, to 
visit all the capitals of Europe, and to explore their libraries, 
collections, museums, and treasure-heuses of ancient lore. 


and rubs the great mass of the people. To withdraw know- | 
ledge—to bury wisdom and science, cannot be much less cul- 
pable, nor much less disastrous. 

All this M. Vattemare many years ago believed might be 
remedied by establishing a general, just, active and well-reg- | 
ulated system of international exchanges throughout the 
world. This has beea done toa great extent in Europe and | 
Asia, and he now desired that America should participate in 
these advantages. Within the last four years, ho said, more 
than 500,000 exchanges have taken place, thousands of 
volumes have been withdrawn from darkness and the dust, 
and countless libraries enriched by these exchanges; while 
nobody has been taxed, nobody empoverished, missing vol- 
umes have been supplied, mutilated series made perfect, and 
countless volumes whose loss had been deplored have been 
brought to light. New and hitherto unsuspected sources of 
histerical truth have been discovered among the manuscripts _ 
aoe and multitudes of new libraries have 


| 
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| ter of a century perhaps—at the end ef which time, it falls 
| to pieces of itself, or is knocked to pieces by the auctioneer’s 
| hammer! Splendid meteors that but dazzle to betray. 
be | | Why spend ail the money eellected upon the mere foundal 
tions of a building? Why spend so much upon your cage, 
hamter cannot afford te buy a bird? So much upon your 
purse that you have nothing left to put in it? So much upon 
| your cottage that you cannot afferd to get married ? 
Our Library system too, is evidently not much better. 
Our ‘ public libraries,’ to which the public are never admit- 
| ted, are all founded upon the most unrelenting and danger- 
ous of all distinctions—that of money. This should not be 
| thas; all honest, well-behaved, though poor young men, whe 
| are gifted by their Heavenly Father with glorious instincts of 
|| genius and virtue should be freely admitted to institutions of 
h an enlarged and permanent character. Every kind of talent 
wounld then be sure to find its apprepriate stimulus. 
: 





Let me beseech you, therefore, said M. Vattemare, for the 
sake of your children, and your children’s children, and there- 
fore of your country, to codperate together, earnestly aud 
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stitutions, whose existence will be guaranteed by the State, 
or by the corporation of your Cities ; institutions, which will 
gather together, under the same roof, libraries, museums of 
natural history, collections ef objects of arts and of industry, 
an academy of drawing and painting, large lecture rooms, in 
which public and free lectures may be given—and the whole 
forming but one institution, in which all your scientific and 
literary bodies, have with the people at large, a common in- 
terest. 

He presented briefly, but clearly, the obvious and per- 
manent advantages which would result from a scheme of so 
enlarged and enlightened philanthropy as the one which he 
had proposed. The light of no man’s lamp was ever 
yet diminished by allowing another to kindle his by it. 
As soon as such a museum should be once established, con- 
tributions from all quarters would flow in, of books, pictures, 
engravings, minerals, shells, coin, &c., &c.—worth little to 
their possessers, but of inestimable value in such a cellec- 
tion. Its influence would soon be felt; our students would 
be furnished with an easy access to science and learning, the 
cabinets of Europe might be enriched with specimens ef the 
gigantic nature of our new world, the legislative documents 
of our General and State Governments, and we should re- 
ceive in return the works of high art, which abound abroad. 


There is no museum in Europe that would not gladly pur- | 


chase even one of our skeletons of the Western Mammoth 
by thousands of duplicate volumes. Models of our new and 
numereus inventions in art and manufactures would be high- 
ly prized abroad. Fishes, Shells, and even the reptiles, of 
the new world are wanted in the old world, and the State of 
Louisiana, or Missouri, might get for her Alligators a cast of 
the Apollo Belvidere and for their Rattle Snakes the manu- 
script works of a Milton, a Bessuet or a Fenelon. 

M. Vattemare concluded his most excellent address by re- 
ferring to the enceuragement he had received in his proposed 
plans from the eminent men of the United States, and by 
suggesting some ef the special provisions which would be re- 
quired in the establishment of such a Public Institution. A | 
leve for the Arts is the distinguishing characteristic of a 
highly civilized nation; and this love can be encewraged but 
by one process. Full play must be allowed to genius, opper- 
tunities must be afforded to all, and all must be stimulated 
by hope and a free atmosphere to a full development of their 

The collections belonging to Societies already ex- 
isting should therefore be placed under the care of one prin- 
cipal Superintendent, well fitted, in every respect, for the 
place. Suitable buildings should be erected for the purpose 
and placed under the good faith of the City Cerporation or 
the Legislature, who sheuld provide for their repairs and for 
the maintenance of the officers. Thus the Institution would 
become the property of all, to the advantage of all and inju- 
rious to none. Once begun, it would grew of itself, increas- 
ing yearly in usefulmess and attraction. 





FLOWERS. 
THE Gowers are here again, 
Blown into being by the breath of Spring ; 
They fill the vale, and over hill and plain 
Far strown, their sweetness fling. 
Oh, pale, wild-flowers! 
far away the solemn wood — 


autumn frosts, pale flewers' 
God's testament te man 
By works, are ye, oh flowers! throughout the earth; 
As part and parcel of His mi plan, 
had birth. 


When worlds on w 
Knickerbocker, for June. 





Mitton’s Mascscairrs at Camsripce.—Among Mil- 
ton's manuscripts are outlines of various subjects, intended 
by the poet for tragedies. Sixty-two are scriptural subjects, 
thirty-two from English history, and five from Scottish his- 
tory. A ‘century of inventions!’ Such stupendous labor 
had the young poet marked out for himself! The Old Testa- 


[ abounding c 
furnished most of the scriptural plans ; seven only are from 
, Ra napt Mi . these he entitles Christus 
iens, founded on scene in garden. ‘His 
may receive noble i coneltdi ntaloal 
this sketch; and 
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| 
| 


down about fifty years since, and 


| decayed apple-tree, under which the ee is said—with no 


however, in not measuring swords with . * Withi 

that circle none durst walk but he.’ ae pene of , red bricks, among which the blue flagstone 
learning would have impeded his motions and his | the é d, 
Shakspeare, swift and unencumbered, like Ithuriel, | ‘ Here lyeth the body of Sara Milton, the wife of John Mil 


with ‘toech of celestial temper,’ reached the heart at once. | ton, whe died the 3d of April, 1637.’ Fraser's Mag. for May 
By a happy institution he achieved what even Aristutle ad-— — 

mits to be the great end of tragedy—to excite admiration, | Cypiovs Marniack Custom amore tHe Cossacks.— 
compassion, and s His moral is as just and com: | are said to be ne old maids among the Cossacks of 


ym 
plete as it is terrible. He trusted, not to classical taste and | Urkaine, since the custom allows the young women to choose 


the unities, but to his cemmand over the strong, everliving | tneir husbands. When a young woman in the Urkaine feels 
oo ogy human nature, shaping our actions and tiny, ja pra van Pwo she sp hie ao 
in every breast and agitating every fame. Milton | house says to him, ‘be blessed of .’ She ae des 


have found ‘ fit audience but few.’ Shakspeare has | - 
~ county to molt ot his toad and | down, and addresses herel! te the abject of her affection in 


pity, kindle at his ardor, and shudder at his sublimity. | caps Aiptiaesh hatgeuituh 4 eppeutiendndeinesen: 
Frasers Magazine for May | eease in 0 sutaclans qreamaen some thet sonemney of 

———— levi : ife x we Ps : 

From Heraud’s (London) Monthly Magazine for May. bee Beatin 0 Bed woe good hasband. “h 

A MAY-MORNING CAROL. || is the belief, that I have taken the resolution to come and 

My soul is glad. I would essay R + beg of you with all due humility to accept me for your 


A soul-born, sweet, spontaneous lay— spouse.” She afterwards addresses the father and mother 
A song of joy to thee, thou ever charming May! | in words to the same effect, and solicits them earnestly 
From grove and glade, threugh bower and bush, =| the . If she swith a refusal, she 
O Heaven! what melody doth gush ; | answers, ‘ that she will not quit the house till she has mar- 
Te hear herself so praised, the Morning well may blush. the t of her love.’ If she be sufficiently perse- 
The lark yon crimson'd clouds among, ng, and have patience to stay a few days or weeks in 
Pours an exuberance of song ; ' their house, the ts are not only forced to give their con- 
An age that song to list would not seem lost or long. sent, but frequently their son to marry her. The 
The blackbird by the woodland stream, | young man, likewise, is generally moved by her perseverance 
The spirit of some Bard ye'd deem— wally accustoms himself to the idea ot 
One who had lived and died in love's delicious dream. making her his wi ‘ and at length consents. It is said that 
Thrice welcome Minstrel !—hark! at hand the parents never employ any force to compel her to leave 
The cuckoo jeins the vocal bend Gas heusn, Doceusd Gay believe Gams bh on Selagdiny dhould 
| draw down the veng of h upon their heads; and 
|, the girl’s family would not fail to resent such an action as « 
| gtievous affront. 


r 


With notes that might be sung in bowers of Fairy-land. 
O May! thou art a wizard crown'd, 
That with enchanted wand the ground 

Dost touch ;—and lo! the bright, the beautiful abound. 
The wonted torrent from the hill, 
Thou ange to a gentle rill— 

A thread of liquid pearl that gently murmurs still. 
Thou comest, and the clouds are not ; 
The North-wind has his wrath forgot; 

The gossamer alone is on the air afloat. 
Thine is the blossom bursting tree, 
The leafy bower to deck for me— 

Thine first to the heaven in each blue lake that be. 
Cheer’d by thy smile, the herd-boy gay 
Oft sings rock repeated lay, 

And wonders who can be the mocker in his way. 
The lambkins sport, or lie at ease 
Like little snew-wreaths on the leas; 

The butterfly doth glide, like blessom on the breeze. 


Flowers of Elysian form and hne 
Areund me drink the freshening dew ; 
Gome gaz on the young San—his worshippers, I trow. 


Some here and there with baslifu! grace 
Shrink from the wild bee's rnde embrace ; 
Seme, as with filial love, do earthward turn their face. 


Above, below, all, all doth seem 
So witching that I almost deem 
Myself asleep, these, creations of a dream. 





oie 
| Femare ee —_ celebrated female duelis: 
|| was the actress Maupin, one of the perfermers at the Opera. 
| Serane, the famous fencing-master, was one mene ame 
_ and from him she received many valuable lessons. Being 
| insulted one day by an actor by the name of Dumeny, she 
| called him out; but as he refused to give her satisfaction. 
|| she carried away his watch and his snuff-box as trophies ot 
| her victory. Another performer having presumed to offen: 
_her, on hus declining a meeting, was obliged to kneel down 
_ before her and implore forgiveness. One evening at a ball, 
having behaved in a very rude manner to a lady, she was 
requested to leave the room, which she did on the condition 
| that those gentlemen who had warmly espoused the offended 
lady’s cause should accompany her. To this ysal they 
agreed ; when, after a hard combat, she killed them all, 
and quietly returned to the ball-room. Louis XIV. granted 
her a , and she withdrew to Brussels, where she be- 
| Came the mistress of the Electer of Bavaria. However, she 
|, soon after returned to the Parisian Opera, and died in 1707 
at the age of thirty-seven. Under the regency, a pistol 
| meeting tock p' n the Marquise de Nesle and the 
Countess Polignac for the possession of the Due de Richelieu ; 
and in more modern time, so late, indeed, as 1827,a Madame 
| A— at St. Rambert received a challenge to fight with pi-- 
, eit tols; and about the same iod, a lady of teaurous. 
Mittos’s Hevst.—Milton'’s house at Horton was pulled §whese husband had received a slap in the face without 
low , | sin her—apparently of | senting the insult, called offender, ing bin 
pane Emre verte — The garden and | with swords, severely wounded bien r, and fighting 
s are same, an old pigeon-house belonging to Milligen's History of Dueling. 
the former mansion has been preserved. In the garden is a ————— 
Duration of Literary Corratont in Dirreress 


the Arcades. The | Countnizs.—In Prussia, the exclusive right of publication 
| is £ teed to h ‘s during their lives, and te their heirs 
, for thirty years afterward. This refers only to literary 
We had some difficulty in finding the || works. In works of art, plays, or music, the duration of 
, i || copyright extends only to ten years after the author's death. 

j the maner-house, | In the Germanic Confederation, literary productions of a!! 
which has recently been destroyed, to the great regret of the | kinds, even works of art, are protected for ten years; but 
people, who described it as a noble old residence, that had this period may be extended to twenty in favor of large 
stood for hundreds of years. The Milton house was the I works, requiring much labor and expense. The Germanic 
second in importance in the village. Having traced out the || Confederation intend, however, to take the sabject into de- 
i. we found the proprietor, Mr. Cooke, a hale, cheerful | liberation next year, with a view to extend the minimum dv- 








great probabilit have 














gentleman, engaged in the fields superintending his hay- | ration of ight in literary works. In Russia, any author 
makers. He came with great alacrity to shew us the house, || or saath’ of @ ook Uae the exclusive a in the 
pointed out the pigeon-house and ap , and dwelt with || work during his life, and his heirs or assigns for twenty years 
pain ag Seed wa ay ew two tall popiars on the nt to his decease. In Belgium, the right is con- 

wn, about a hundred in t, which were visible, he || ceded to the author during his life, to his widow and his 
said, all the way to S , near Windsor, and on the Ion- | heirs during their lives; but all right terminates after the 
don road. There is not a hill betwixt Horton and London. | death of the first generation of the author's heirs. In the 
hed othe ed chat sheveded in cheorfal shade,’ the pest | Pontifical States, an edict dated in 1826, authors and ar- 
had nothing to withdraw him from the studies in which he | tists have the exclusive right to publish their works during 
delighted. Mr. Ceoke called one of his laberers to accom- their lives, and their heirs for twelve years after their death. 
far? to Horton Church, in which, he said, no doubt the In the United States, by an act of Congress, dated in 183!, 
often sat, and where a mother Jay buried. || the ight, which previously only Insted for fourteen years, 

The honest peasant was as civil cheerful as his master, || was ex to twenty-eight with the right to further 
of whom he spoke with the affection of the ‘olden time,’ || extension for fourteen if the author survive the 
that still lingers in these remote nooks and corners, where || first term. In England, by the actof 1814, the copyright in 
society is much the same as it was two hundred years since. SeeerT Woche. Web SUNPNE 20. eee eee to the 
His master, he said, had suffered much affliction; all his || author and his assigns: and if at the end of the time the 
family had died before him, and their tombs were in the author survive, the copyright is extended for the rest of b's 

is, fortunately, in some minds an elasticity || life. 












“BARNABY RUDGE. 
a New E804 


Mr. grr me ime ad ei loged—ba 
the Temple, entertaining himself with a book. 


He was dressing, as rH seemed, by easy stages, and hav- 
ing performed hal ait the} journey was taking a long rest. Com- 
pletely attired as to his legs and feet in the trimmest fashion 
of the day, he had yet the remainder of his toilet to perform. 
The coat was stretched, like a refined scarecrow, on its 
separate horse ; the waistcoat was displayed to the best 
advantage ; the various ornamental articles of dress were 
severally set out in most yee hee AL and yet he lay 
dangling his legs between the d, as in- 
tent upon his book as if there was nothing 

** Upon my honor,” he said, at length raising his eyes to 
the ceiling with the air of a man who was reflecting seri- 
ously on what he had read; “upon my honor, the most 
masterly composition, the most delicate thoughts, the finest 
code of morality, and the most tlemanly sentiments in 
the aniverse! Ah, Ned, Ned! if you would but form your 
mind by such precepts, we should have but one common 
feeling on every subject that could possibly arise between 
us! ” 

This apostrophe was addressed, like the rest of his re- 
marks, to empty air: for Edward was net present, and the 
father was quite alone. 

** My Lord Chesterfield,” he said, pressing his hand ten- 
derly upon the boek as he laid it down, “if I could bet 
have profited by your genius soon to have formed 
my son on the model you have left to all wise fathers, both 
he and | would have been rich men. Shakespeare was an 
doubtedly very fine in his way: Milton good, amen olsen J 
Lord Bacon deep, and decidedly knowing ; wales 
who should be his country’s pride, is my Lord Chesterfield.” 

He became thoughtful again, and the toothpick was in 
requisition. 

“I thought I was tolerably accomplished as a man of the 
world,” he continued ; “‘ [flattered myself that I Lhd end 
well versed in all those little arts and n- 
guish men of the world from boors peasants, and sepa- 
rate their character from those intensely vulgar sentiments 
which are called the national character. Apart from any 
natural prepossession in my own favor, I believed I waa 
Sull, in every page of this enlightened writer, | find some 
captivating hypocrisy which has never occurred te me be- 
fore, er some superlative piece of selfishness to which I | 
was utterly a stranger. I should quite blush for myself be- 
fore this stapendous creature, if, remembering his precepts, | 
one might blush at any thing. An amazing man! a noble- 
man indeed! any King ortanbes may make a Lord, but 
only the Devil himself—and the Graces—can make a Ches- 


terfield.”” 

Men who are thoroughly false and hollow, seldom try to | 
hide those vices from themselves ; and yet in the very act | 
of avowing them, they lay claim to the virtues they feign | 
most to despise. “For,” say they, “this is henesty, this 
is truth. All mankind are like us, but they have not the | 
candor to avow it.” The more they affect to deny the ex- | 
istence of any sincerity in the wet, the more they would | 
be thought to possess it in its boldest shape ; and this is an | 
unconscious complimeat to truth on the part of these phi- | 
losophers, which will turn the laugh against them te the | 
Day of Judgement. 

Mr. Chester, having extolled his favorite author as above 
recited, took up the book in in the excess of his admi- 
ration, and was composing himself for a further perusal of | 
its sublime morality, when he was disturbed by a noise at | 
the outer door; occasioned as it seemed by the endeavors | 
of his servant to obstruct the entrance of some wearered 
visiter. 

* A late hour for an importunate creditor,” he said, raising | 
his eyebrows with as indolent an expression of wonder as | 
if the noise were in the street, and one with which he had | 
not the smallest personal concern. ‘“‘ Much after their ac- | 
customed time. The usual pretence, ——— No doubt | 
a heavy payment to make to-morrow. Poor fellow, he 
loses time; and time is money, as the good proverb says. | 
I never found it out, though. Well, what now ? et 
kaow I am not at home.” 

o re cae De oweaets who was to the full | 
as cool an igent in his way as his master, “ has brought 
home the riding-whip you lost the other day. I told him 
you were out, but he said he was to wait while I brought it 
in, and would n’t go till I did.”* | 

** He was quite right,” returned his master, “ and you "re 
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dog, as rough and sullen 
I’ve had to get here. What do you ask me to come for, 
and keep me out when | do come ?” 


“I’m well enough,” said Hugh, impatiently. 
* You look a perfect marvel of health. Sit down.” 
* I'd rather stand,” said Hugh. 
“ Please yourself, my good fellow,” said Mr. Chester, ris- 
ing, slowly pulling off the loose robe he wore, and sitting 
down before the dressing-glass. ‘* Please yourself, by all 


Having said this in the politest and blandest tone possi- 
ble, he went on dressing, and tosk no further notice of his 
guest, who stood in the same spot as uncertain what to do 
next, eyeing him sulkily from time to time. 

“* Are you going to speak to me, master t” he said, after 


a long 

“ My worthy creature,” ses Mr. Chester, “‘ you are 
a little ruffled and out of humor. 1°ll wait till you re quite 
yourself . Iam inno hurry.” 


This behavior had its intended effect. It humbled and 
the man, and made him still more irresolute and 
uncertain. Hard words he could have returned, violence 
he would have repaid with interest ; but this cool, compla- 
cent, contemptuous, self- possessed reception, caused himfo 
feel his inferiority more completely than the most elabo- 
rate arguments. Every thing contributed to this effect. His 
own rough speech, contrasted with the soft, persuasive ac- 
cents of the ——s rude bearing, and a 
polished manner ; isorder and negligence of his rag- 
ged dress, and the elegant attire he saw before him; wi 
all the unaccustomed luxuries and comforts of the room, 
and the silence that gave him leisure to observe these 
things, and feel how Stocun they made him; all these 
influences, which have too often some effect on tutored 
minds and become of almost resistless power whea brought | 
to bear on such a mind as his, que Hugh completely. | 
He moved by little and little nearer to Mr. Chester’s chair, 

, glancing over his shoulder at the reflection of his face 
in the glass, as if seeking for some encouragement in its | 
expression, said at length, with a rough attempt at reconcil- 
igtion, 

“ dre you going to speak to me, master, or am I to go | 
away?” 

“Speak you,” said Mr. Chester, “speak you, fel- | 
low! 1 have spoken, have I not! l am waiting for you.” 
“ Why, look ’e, sir,” returned 2 a with increased em- 
barrassment, ‘“‘am I the man ——— age left your | 
whip with before you rode away ypole, and 
told to bring it back whenever he might a = = you on | 

a certain subject 1” 
*“* No doubt the same, or you have a twin brother,” said | 


|| Mr. Chester, glancing at the reflection of his anxious face ; | 


“‘ which is not probable, I should say.” 
“Then I have come, sir,” said Hugh, “and I have | 
t it back, and something else along with it. A let- | 
ter, sir, it is, that I took from the person who had charge | 
|| of it.” Ashe spoke, he laid upon the dressing-table, Dol- 
ly’s last epistie—the very letter that had cest her so ‘much 


| trouble. 


“ Did you obtain this by force, my good fellow?” suid 
Mr. Chester, casting his eye upon it without the least per- | 
| ceptible surprise or pleasure. t 
“ Not quite,” said Hugh. “ Partly. 

“ Who was the r from - sine you took it?” 
“A woman. One Varden’s daughter.” 





did you take from her?” 

** What else t”’ 

** Yes,” said the other, in a drawling manner, for he was | 
fixing a very small patch of sticki r on a very emali 

near the corner of his mou “ What else 1” 

“ Well—a kiss,” replied Hugh, after some hesitation. 

oe what elee 1” 

“ 

“T think,” veaid Mr. Coven, ip Goame tone, and 
ire yous. 2 Soe wae & the patch “J 
think there was something ¢ I have heard a trifle of 
| jewellry spoken of—a mere trifle—a of such little 
value, indeed, that you epee have forgotten it. Do you re- 
member anything of the kind—such as a bracelet, now, for 
instance.” 


“ Oh, indeed!” anid Mr. Chester, gayly. “ What else | | 





a blockhead, possessing no j ment or discretion what- | 
ever. Tell him to come in, see that he rubs his shoes 
for exactly five minutes first.” 

The man laid the whip on the chair, and withdrew. The 
master, who had only heard his foot upon the ground and | 
had not taken the trouble to tarn round and look at him, | 
shut his book, and pursued the train of ideas his entrance | 
had disturbed. 

‘If time were money,” he said, h his snufi-box, 
“I would compound with my gelato give them—let 
me see—how much a day? There ’s my nap after dinner 
—an hour—they ’re extremely welcome to that, and to 


Hugh, with a muttered oath, thrust his hand into his 

breast, and drawing the bracelet forth, wrapped in a scrap 

of hay, was abou olay i on the tble Likewise, when hi 
his hand and bade him put it up again. 

sae took that Gee younell my excellent frend,” he 

said, “ and may keep it. I am neither a thief nor a receiver. 

Do n’t show it to me. You had better hide it again, and 


|| lose no time. Do n’t let me see where you put it, either,” 


he added, turning away his head. 
* You ’re not a receiver!” said Hugh, 
a awe in which he held him. “ What do you 





alte shal! aw it presently, as you will see. Youare thirsty, 


- Sepserep esse ace a 


had never done 


poured him out another, and another. 
“ How many can you bear?’ he said, filling the glass 


— many as you like to give me. Pouron. Fill high. 
with a bead in the middle! Give me enough of 
e ” he added, as he tossed it down his hairy throat, 
and | ’ll do murder if you ask me!” 
* As I don’t mean to ask you, and you might possibly do 
A without ieee dileneaad if you went on much further,” said 
» “we willstop, if agree- 
able to you, my good ord frie , at the next glass —You were 
before you came here.” 

“always am when I can Cane be it,” cried Hugh, boisterous- 
iy, waving the smpty glass above his head, and throwing 
himeelf into a rud cing attitude “| always am. Why 
not? Ha ha ha! What's so good to me as this? What 
ever has been? What else has P-gp away the cold on bit- 
ter nights, and driven hunger off in starving times? What 
else has given me the strength and courage of a man, when 
men would have left me to die, a puny child? I should 
never have had a man’s heart but for this. I should have 
— a ditch. > who, when! wasa weak and 
sickly wretch, wi trembling legs and fading sight, bade 
me cheer up, as this did? l never knew bin; notl. I 

drink to the drink, master, Ha ha ha!” 

“You are exceedingly cheerful, young man,” said Mr. 
Chester, putting on his cravat with great deliberation, and 
slightly moving his head from side to side to settle his chin 
in | “ Quite a boon companion.” 
this hand, master,” said Hugh, “and this 
arm?” baring the brawny limb to the elbow. “It was 
once mere skin and bone, and would have been dust in 
some poor church-yard by ‘this time, but for the drink.” 

“You may cover it,” said Mr. Chester, “ it ’s sufficiently 
real in your sleeve.” 

“I should never have been spirited up to takea kiss from 
the little beauty, master, but for the drink,” cried 
| H “Ha ha ha! It was a good one. As a. 
honey-suckle, I warrant you. I thank the drink for it. I'll 
drink to the drink again, master. Fill me onemere. Come. 
One more!” 

“ You are such a promising fellow,” said his patron, put- 
ting on his waistceat with great nicety, and taking no heed 
|| of his request, “that I must caution you ee mer having too 
many impulses from the drink, and getting before your 
time. What’s your age?” 

“I don’t know.” 

** At any rate,” said Mr. Chester, “ you are young enough 
to escape what I may calla natural death for some years to 
come. How can you trust yourself in my hands en so short 
an acquaintance witha halter round your neck? What a 
confiding nature yours must be!” 

Hugh fell baek a pace or two and 


=z 
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A 
thi 


him with a 


|| look of mingled terror, indignation, and surprise. Regard- 


ing himself in the glass with the same complacency as be- 

fore, and speaking as smoothly as if he were discussing 
some pleasant chit-chat of the tewn, his patron went on: 

“ Robbery on the king's highway, my young friend, is a 

mae 2 and ticklish occupation. It is pleasant, I 

. while it lasts; but like many other pleasures 

i this transitory world, it seldom lasts long. And really 

if, in the ingenuousness of youth, you open your heart so 

readily on the subject, I am your career will be an 


| extremely short one.” 


“ Hew ’s this?” said Hugh, “ What do you talk of, mas- 
ter? Who was it set me on?” 

“ Who t” said Mr. Chester, wheeling sharply round, and 
looking at him for the first time. “I didn’t hear you. 
Who was it?” 

a. fakered, and muttered something which was not 


ne Sea See Chester, 
with surpassing ty. “Some rustic beauty, thape | 
But be cautious, my good friend. Shey eo uit ueee 
be trusted. Delain aw eddies, Gaenbuenddiebal cote: 
self.” With these words he turned to the glass again, and 
went on with his toilet. 
ag would have answered him that he, the questioner 
— had set him on, but the words stuck in his throat. 
The consummate art with which his patron had led him to 
this point, and the whole conversation, perfectly 
baffled him. He did not doubt that if he had made the re- 
tort which was on hislips when Mr. —— turned eres 
and ioned him so keenly, he wo y have 
given bien into custody and had him | & jus- 
tice with the stolen perty apoa hin ene in which case it 
wen certain be would have been hung ea it was that he hed 
been born. The ascendency which it was the purpose of 
the man of the world to establish eS instru- 
ment, was gained frem that time. Hugh’s submission was 
complete. He dreaded him beyond iption ; and felt 
that accident and artifice had a web about him, which 
Sn lank buen cuahs6 tensioned on bis eebele bled bien 











make the most of it, In the morning, between my break- 


master t” striking the letter with his heavy hand. 
“a Leall eet auite exothes hing," ” said Mr. Chester, : 


to the ws. 
With these thoughts passing through his mind, and yet 
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wendating at the very same time how he who came there 
rioting in the confidence of this man (as he thought, ) shou'd 


he finished dressing. When he hed done se, he took up the 
letter, broke the seal, and, throwing himself back in his 
chair, read it leisure 





was observed in every corner that Chester was @ man of |) far too 
| that happy disposition that nothing ruffled him, that he was 
be so soon and se thoroughly subdued, Hugh stood cowering || one on whom the world’s cares and errors sat as lightly as 
before him, regarding him uneasily fromtime to time, while | 
| mind was constantly reflected ; 
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his dress, and in whose smiling face a calm and tranquil | 
Lee honest men, who by in- 
| stinct knew him better, bowed down before him neverthe- || 


" J 
“ Very neatly mone upon my life! Quite a woman's | notice ; how people, who really had good in them, went | 


letter, fall of what le call tenderness, and disinterested- 
ness, and heart, and all that sort of thing!” ' 

As he spoke, he twisted it up, and glanciag lazily round 
at Hugh as theugh he would say “‘ You see this?” held it 
to the flame of candle. When it wasin a full blaze, he 
tossed it into the grate, and there it smouldered away. 

“It was directed to my son,” he said, turnieg to Hugh, 
* and you did quite right to bring it here. 1 opened it on 
my own responsibility, and you see what I have done with 
it. Take this, for your trouble ” 

Hugh stepped forward to receive the piece of money he 
held out to him. As he put it in his hand, added : 

«If you should happen to find any thing else of this sort, 
or to pick up any kind of information you may think I would 
like to have, bring it here, will you—my good fellow ?” 

This was said with a smile which implied—or Hugh 
th t it did—* fail to do so at your peril!” He answered 
that he would. 

“ And de n’t,” said his patron, with an air of the verv kind- 
est patronage, ‘‘ de n’t be at all downcast or uneasy reepect- 
ing that little rashness we have been speaking of. Your neck 
is as safe in my hands, my goed fellow, as though a baby’s 
fingers clasped it, I assure you. Take another glass. You 
are quieter now.” 

Hugh accepted it from his hand, and, looking stealthily at 
his smiling face, drank the contents in silence. 

** Do n't you—ha ha!—do n’t you drink to the drink any 
more ?” said Mr. Chester, in his most winning manner. 

“To you, sir,” was the sullenanswer, with something ap- 
proaching to a bow. ‘I drink to you.” 

“Thank yeu. God bless you. By the bye, what is your 
name, my good soul? You are called Hugh, I know, of 
course—your other name t” 

**T have no other name.” 

“ A very strange fellow! Do you mean that you never 
kaew one, or that you do n’t choose to tell it? Which ?” 

“1°d tell it if I could,” said Hugh, quickly. “I can’t. I 
have been always called Hugh; nothing more. I never 
knew, nor saw, nor thought about a father ; and I was a boy 


of six—that ’s not very old—when they hung my motherup | 


at Tyburn for a couple of thousand men to stare at. They 
might have let her live. She was poor enough.” 

** How very sad!” exclaimed his patron, with a conde- 
scending smile. “I have no doubt she was an exceedingly 
fine woman.” 

“ You see that dog of mine?” said Hugh, abruptly. 

“« Faithful, I dare say !” rejoined his patron, looking at 
him through his glass; ‘‘ and immensely clever? Virtuous 
and gifted animals, whether man or beast, always are so 
very hideous.” 

“Such a dog as that, and one of the same breed, was the 


only living — ae me that howled that day,” said | 
the two 


Hugh. “ Out thousand odd—there was a larger 
crewd for its being a woman—the dog and | alone had any 
pity. If he’d have been a man, he’d have been glad to be 
quit of her, for she had been forced to keep him lean and 
Sagennne ; but being a dog, and not having a man’s sense, 
e was ad 

“It was dull of the brute, certainly,” said Mr. Chester, 
* and very like a brute.” 

Hugh made no rejoinder, but whistling to his dog, who 


sprung up at the sound and came jumping and sporting about » 


him, bade his sympathising friend good night. 

“ Geod night,” he returned. “‘itemember; you ’re safe 
with me—quite safe. So long as you deserve it, my good 
fellow, as I hope you always will, yos have a friend m me, 
on whose silence you may rely. Now dobe careful of your- 
self, pray do, and consider what jeopardy you might have 
stood in. Good night! bless you!” 

Hugh truckled before the hidden meaning of these words 
as much as such a being could, and crept out of the door so 
submissively and subserviently—with an air, in short, so 
different from that with which he had entered—that his 
patron, on being left alone, smiled more than ever. 

“* And yet,” he said, as he took # pinch of snuff, “1 do 
not like their having his mother. The fellow hasa 
fine eye, and I am sure washandsome. ut very prob- 
ably she was coarse—red-nosed, perhaps, and clumsy feet. 
Ay. It was al) for the best, no doubt.” 

With this comforting reflection, he put on his coat, took 
a farewell glance a: the glass, summoned his man, who 
promptly attended, followed by a chair and its two bearers. 

“Foh!” said Mr. Chester. ‘The very atmosphere that 
centaur has breathed seems tainted with the cart and lad- 
der. Here, Peak, bring some scent and sprinkle the floor ; 
and take away the chair he sat and air it; and dasha 
little of that mixture upon me. I am stifled!” 

The man obeyed ; and the room and its master, being both 
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his deportment, the politeness 
of his conversation, and the sweetness of his voi 3 it 


co deferred to his every word, and courted his favorable | 


with the stream, and fawned and flattered, and ved, 


| and despised themselves while they did so, and yet had not | 


the courage to resist ; how, in short, he was one of those | 
| who are received and cherished in society (as the phrase 
is) by scores who individually would sbrink from and be | 
| repelled by the object of their lavish regard ; are things of 
‘course which will suggest themselves. Matter so common- 
place needs but a passing glance, and there an end. 
The despisers of mankind—apart from the mere fvols and 
mimics, of that creed—are of two sorts. They who believe | 
‘their merit neglected and unappreciated, make up one } 
i class; they who receive adulation and flattery, knowing | 
| their own worthlessness, compose the other. Be sure that 
“the coldest-hearted misauthropes are ever of this last order. | 
Mr. Chester sat up in bed next morning, sipping his cof- | 
fee, and remembering with a kind of contemptuous satis- | 
| faction how he had shone last night, and how he had been 
jearessed and courted, when his servant brought in a very 
) small scrap of dirty paper, tightly sealed in two places, on 
| the inside whereef was inscribed in pretty large text these | 
i words: “A friend. Desiring of a conference. 
diate. Private. Burn it when you ’ve read it.” 
| “Where in the name of the Gunpowder Plot did you | 
| pick up this ?” said his master. 
| It was given him by a person then waiting at the door, 
| the man replied. 
“ With a cloak and dagger ?” said Mr. Chester. 
| With nothing more threatening about him, it appeared, 
than a leather apron and a dirty face. ‘* Let him come 
‘in.” In he came—Mr. Tappertit; with his hair still on, 
end, and a great lock in his hand, which he put down on 
| the floor in the middle of the chamber as if he were about 
| to ge through some performances in which it was a neces- 


sary agent. 
“ Sir,” said Mr. Tappertit, with alow bow, “I thank you | 
‘for this condescension, and am glad to see you. Pardon | 
the menial office in which I am engaged, sir, and extend 


| your sympathies to one who, humble as his appearance is, 
| you, was to talk but ten minutes to our old woman—that's 


| has ina’ard workings far above his station.” 
Mr. Chester held the bed-curtain farther back, and looked | 
| at him with a vague impression that he was some maniac, | 
who had not only brokea open the door of his place of con- 
finement, but had brought away the lock. Mr. Tappertit | 
| bowed agaia, and displayed his legs to the best advantage. 

“ You have heard, sir,” said Mr. Tappertit, laying his 
\) hand upon his breast, “of G. Varden Locksmith and bell- 
‘| hanger and repairs neatly executed in town and country, 

Clerkenwell, London t” 

“ What then ?” asked Mr. Chester. 
| “] am his ’prentice, sir.” 
| © What then?” 
| “Ahem!” said Mr. Tappertit. ‘“ Would you permit me 
( to shut the door sir, and will you further, sir, give me your 
_ honour bright, that what passes between us is in the strictest 
| confidence ?”’ 
| Mr. Chester laid himself calmly down in bed again, and 
‘turning a perfectly undisturbed face toward the strange | 
| apparition, which had by this time closed the door, begged 

him te speak out, and to be as rational as he could, with. 
| out putting himself to any very great personal inconve- 
nience. 
“ In the first place, sir,” sa’d Mr.'Tappertit, producing a 
|| small pocket-handkerchief, and shaking it out of the folds, | 
|“ as Ihave not a card about me (for the envy of masters 
| debases us below that leve!) allow me to offer the best sub- 
stitute that circumstances will admit of. If you will take 

| that in your own hand, sir, and cast your eye on the right 
hand corner,” said Mr. Tappertit, offering it with a grac-- 
ful air, “* you will meet with my credentials.” 

“ you,” answered Mr. Chester, politely acceptin 

it, and turning to some blood-red ore at one aa 
y “* Four. Simon Tappertit. One.’ Is that the——” 

“ Without the numbers, sir, that is my name,” replied the 
| prentice. “ They are merely intended as directions to the 
| washerWoman, and have no connection with myself or 
| family, Your name, sir,” said Mr. Tappertit, looking very 
i hard at his nightcap, “ is Chester, I suppose? Youneed n't 


at 


! pull it off, sir, thank you. I observe E.C. fromhere. We! 


will take the rest for granted.” 


| 
| “Pray, Mr. Tappertit,” said Mr. Chester, “has that | 
| complicated piece of ironmongery which you have done | 








| lettering and messaging, and fetching 
», could a’t help your son keeping 


) rid of, and , 
, —nothing less will do—will marry your son to that young 
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mre po of bi cif to deat one bod 
could ue viaping coon bin, Speghs with himeelf at thie 
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' was something like the monet to which he was entitled, 


and drew a comparison this courteous demeanor of a 
st tr, by no means favorable to the worthy locksmith. 

« what passes in our house,” said Mr. Tappertir, 
“Lam aware that your son henge oomeand with a young 
lady against your inclinations. your son not 
me weil.” 

“Mr. Tappertit,” said the other, “you grieve me be- 
yond description.” . 

“ Thank you, sir,” replied the *prentice. “I'm glad to 
ed oy say so. He’s very tee ge your son; very 
haughty.” 

“| am afraid he is haughty,” said Mr. Chester.” Do you 
know I was really afraid of that before; and you confirm 
me 1 ” 

“To recount the menial offices 1’ve had to do for your 
son, sir,” said Mr. Tappertit; “the chairs I’ve had te 
hand him, the coaches | ’ve had to call for him, the numer- 
ous degrading duties, wholly unconnected with my inden- 
ters, that 1’ve had to do for him, would fill a family Bible. 
Beside which, sir, he is but a young man hi , and I 
do not consider ‘ thank ’e, Sim,’ a proper form of address 
on those occasions.”’ ’ 

“* Mr. Tappertit, your wisdom is beyond your years. Pray 

on.” 

“I thank you for your good opinien, sir,” said Sim, 


Imme- | much gratified, “and will endeavor so to do. Now sir, on 


this account (and perhaps for another reason or two which 
I need n’t go into) I am on your side. And what I tell you 


), is this—that as long as our people go back ward and forward, 


to and fro, up and dowa, to that there jolly old Maypelr, 
carrying, you 

; y with that young 
lady by deputy—not if he was minded night and day by all 
So Rome, Seer one every maa of ’em in the very fullest 
uniform ” 

Mr. Tappertit stopped to take breath after this, and then 
started fresh agai 

** Now, sir, | am coming to the point. You will inquire 
of me, * how is this to be prevented?’ III tell you how. 
If an honest, civil, smiling gentleman like you—” 

“ Mr. Tappertit—really—” 

“No, no, I'm serious,” rejoined the ‘prentice, “I am, 
upon my soul. If an honest, civil, smiling gentleman like 


Mrs. Varden—and flatier her up a bit, you'd gain her over 
forever. Then there's this point got—that her daughter 
Dolly,”"—here a flush came over Mr. Tappertit's face— 
“ would n't be allowed to be a go-between from that time 
forward; and tll that point ‘s got, there ‘s nothing ever 
will prevent her. Mind that.” 
“ Mr. Tappertit, your knowledge of human nature—" 
“Wait a minute,” said Sim, folding his arms with a 
dreadful calmness. ‘“‘Now I come to THe point. Sir, 
there is a villain at that Maypole, a monster iu haman 
shape, a ———— of the deepest dye, that unless you get 
ve kidnapped and carrivd off at the very least 


womaa, as certainly and surely as if he was the Archbish 
of Canterbury himself. He will, sir, for the hatred and 

ice he bears to you; let alone the pleasure of doing a bad 
action, which to him is its own reward. If you knew how 
this chap, this Joseph Willet—that's his name—comes back- 
ward and forward to our house, libelling, and denouncing, 
and threatening you, and how | shudder when I hear him, 
vou'd haie him worse than I do,—worse than 1 do, sir,” 


, said Mr. Tappertit wildly, putting his hair up straighter, 


aod making « crunching noise with his teeth; “if sich a 
thing is possible.” 

“A lutle private vengeance in this, Mr. Tappertit tT’ 

“Private vengeance, sir, or public sentiment, or both 
combined—destroy him,” said Mr. Tappertit. “ Miggs 
says so too. Miggs and me both say so. We can’t bear 
the plotting and undermining that takes place. Our souls 
secoil from it. Barnaby R and Mrs. Kadge are in it 
likewise ; but the villain, Joseph Willet, is the ri r. 
Their plottings and schemes are known to me 


| If you want information of ‘em, epply to us. Put Joseph 


Willet down, sir—destroy m—and be happy.” 

With these words, Mr. Tappertit, who seemed to expect 
ro reply, and to,hold it as a necessary consequence of his 
eloquence that his hearer should be utterly stunned, dumb- 
foundered and overwhelmed, folded his arms so that the 
palm of cach hand rested on the opposite shoulder, and 
disappeared after the manner of those mysterious warners 
of whom he had read in cheap story-books. 

“ That fellow,” said Mr. Chester, relaxing his face when 


me the favour to bring with you, any immediate connection | he was fairly gone, “ is good practice. 1 have some com- 
1 mand 


| bg Ape p es we are to discuss 1” | 
f not, sir,” rejoined the "prentice. “It's going to 
| be fitted on a ware’us Soot in Thames Street.” \ 
“ Perhaps, as that is the case,” said Mr. Chester, “and | 
as it has @ stronger flavor of oil than I usually refresh my | 


uedroom with, yeu will eblige me to far as to pat it outside 
“By all ir,” said . “ . i 
Peg pes said Tappertit, suiting the action to 
“ You'll excuse my mentioning it, I hope 1” 


“ : and well-received, and flattered of 
Don’t apologise, sir, 1 beg. And now, if you please, | the w him of the world most worldly, who never com- 
0 i by an ungentlemanly action and was never 

guilty of « manly one; to lie smilingly asleep—for even 


to business.” 
During the whole of this dialogue, Mr. Chester had suf- | 





fered 
liteness to appear upon his face. Sim Tappertit, who had. 


|; anbinares 


nothing buz his smile of serenity and po- | sleep, 


of my features, beyond all doubt. He fully confirms 
what I suspected, though; and blunt tools are sometimes 
found of use, where sharper instruments would fail. 1 fear 
I may be obliged to make great havoe these worthy 
le. <A troublesome necessity! I quite feel for them.” 
With that he fell into a quiet slumber :—subsided into 
such a gentle, pleasant sicep, that it was quite infantine. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


working but little in his 
came with him « piece of 
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we 

Barnaby and his mother. Grip in their company, of 
course. 

The widow, to whom each painful mile seemed longer 
than the last, toiled wearily along gwhile Barnaby, yielding 
to every inconstant impulse, fluttered here and there, now 
leaving her far behind, new lingering far behind himself, 
now darting into some by-lane or path and leaving her to 
pursue her way alone, until he stealthily again 
and came upon her with a wild shout of merriment, as his 
wa and capricious nature Now he would 
call to her from the topmost branch of some high tree by 
the roadside; now, using his tall staff as a leaping-pole, 


come flying over ditch or hedge or five-barred gate; now | 


ae pow ae for a mile c= on the 
straight road, ting, sport upon a patch of grass with 
Grip till she came up. ese were his delights; and when 
his patieat mother a 

his flushed and healthy face, she would not have abated 
them by one sad word or murmur, tho each had been 
to her a source of ing in the same as it was to 
7 Sree look th 

t is ing to upon enjoyment, so that it be 
free end wild and in the face of nature, though it is but 
the enjoyment of an idiot. It is something to know that 
Heaven has left the capacity of gladness in such a crea- 
ture’s breast; it is something to be assured that, however 
lightly men may crush that faculty in their fellows, the 
Great Creator of mankind imparis it evea to his despised 
and slighted work. Who would not rather see a poor idiot 
happy in the sunlight, than a wise man pining ina darkened 
jal! 


Ye men of gloom and austerity, who paint the face of 
Infinite Benevolence with an eternal frown; read in the 
Everlasting Book, wide open to your view, the lesson it 
would teach. Its pictures are not in black and sombre hues, 
but bri and glowing tints; its music—save when ye 
drewn it—is not in sighs and but songs and cheer- 
ful sounds. Listen to the million voices in the summer air, 
and find one dismal as your own. Remember, if ye can, 
the sense of hope and pleasure which e glad return of 
day awakens in the breast of all your kind who have not 
changed their nature ; and learn some wisdom even from 


the witless, when their hearts are lifted up they know not | 


why, by all the mirth and happiness it bri 


ngs. 
The widow's breast was full of care, was laden heavily | 


ard his merry voice, or looked into || 


“ Forthe firettime, and-the last, sir,” she replied. 
ones oat A yeats, bat not the last. 
“You oe Mr. Haredale, i 
surprise, “ ving made this effort, you are resolved 
not to ge, and are determined to iclapse ! This is 
un of you I have often told you, you sheuld return 
here. You would be happier here than elsewhere, I know. 
sand @nghsm coll’ Bemeke holding the basket open 
p's,” » holdi t , 
The raven hopped gravely out, and ing on his shoul- 
der and addressing himself to Mr. » cried—as 4 
hint, perhaps, that some temperate refreshment would be 
agreeable—*“ Polly put the ket-tle on, we ‘ll all have tea!” 
“Hear me, Mary,” said Mr. Haredale kindly, as he mo- 


| tioned her to walk with him toward the house. “ Your 





| life has been an example of patience and fortitude, except 
| in this one particular, which has given me great pai 
| ei 


father, without being obliged to suppose (as I sometimes 
am) that you associate us with the author of our 
fortunes.” 

“ Associate you with him, sir!” she cried. 

“ Indeed,” said Mr. Haredale, “1 think you do. I al- 
most believe that because your husband was bound by so 
many ties to our relation, and died in his service de- 

fence, you have come in some sort to connect us with his 
| murder.” 
| “ Alas!” she answered. 
sir. You little know the truth!” 

“It is natural you should do so ; it is very probable you 
may, without being censcious of it,” said Mr. Haredale, 
speaking more to himself than her. ‘ We are a fallen 
house. Money, dispensed with a most lavish hand, would 


| be a poor recompense fer sufferings like yours: and thinly 
| scattered by hands so pinched tied as ours, it . 
| a miserable mockery. | feel it so, God knows.” he added, 


= ** Why should I wonder if she does?” 

“You 

Sp epeen) we “and yet when you come to hear what 
desire your leave to say—” 
“I shall find my doubts confirmed?” he said, observing 


in itis | 
nough to know that you were cruelly involved Sos ca- |) 
see J which deprived me of an enly brother, and Emma of i 
joint mis- | 


| daty. If I did not disc’ 


“You little know my heart, | 


do me wreng, dear sir, indeed,” she rejoined with | 





| that she faltered and became confused. ‘“‘ Well!” 


to her side. 
“ And have you come ell this way at last, solely to speak 





with secret dread and sorrow ; but her boy's gayety of heart 
laddened her, and beguiled the long journey. Sometimes 
would bid her lean upon his arm, and would keep beride ' 
her steadily for a short distance ; but it was more his nature 
to be rambling to and fro, and she better liked te see him | 
free and happy, even than to have him near her, because | 
she loved him better than herself. | 
She had quitted the place to which they were traveling, 
directly after the event which had changed her whole ex. | 
istence ; and for two-and twenty years had never had cour- 
age to revisit it. It was her native village. How many 
recollections crewded on her mind when ita insight! | 
Two-and-twenty-years. Her boy’s w life and histo- | 
ry. The last time she looked back upon those roofs amo | 
the trees, she carried him in her arms, an infant. How of- | 


watching for the dawn of mind that never came ; how had | 
she feared, and doubted, and yet hoped, long after convic- | 
tion forced itself upon her! The little stratagems she had 

devised to try him, the little tokens he given in his 

childish way—not of dullness but of something infinitely 

worse, so ghastly and unchild-like in its cunaing—came 

back as vividly as if but yesterday had intervened. The 

room in which they used to be ; the spot in which his cra- 

die stoed ; he, old and elfin-like in face, but ever dear to 

her, gazing at her with a wild and vacant eye, and crooning 

some uncouth song as she sat by and rocked him; every | 
circumstance of his infancy came thronging back, and the 

most trivial, ps, the most distinctly. 

His older chi toe ; the strange imaginings he had ; 
his terror of certain senseless things—familiar objects he 
endowed with life ; the slow and mee breaking out of 
that one horror, in which, before his birth, his darkened 
intellect began; how, in the midst of all, she had found 
some hope and comfort in his being unlike another child, 
and had en almost believing in the slow development 
of his mind until he grew a man, and then his chi 
was cemplete and meen one oe a ae 
thoughts sprung up wi , strong after their - 
ber and bitterer than ever. io 

She took his arm and they hurried through the village 


street. It was the same as it was wont to be in old times, 
yet different too, and wore another air. c was 
in herself, not it ; but she never thought of that, won. 


dered at its alteration, and where it lay, and what it was. 
The people ali knew Barnaby, and the children of the 
lace came | round him—as she remembered to 
ve done with their fathers and mothers round some silly 
beggarman, when a child herself. None of them knew 
her; they passed each well-remembered house, and yard, 
and homestead ; and striking into the fields, were soon alone 


again. 
ade enti tee ~ fey 

was in . seeing them as they 
ated dhe bee oaes ebeiel le nadiete ie dan ae 
way. 


| tomet” 
She answered, “ Yes.” 
“ A curse,” he muttered, “ upon the wretched state of us | 
proud beggars, from whom the poor and rich are equally at | 
a distance ; the one being forced to treat us with a show of 
cold respect; the other condescending to us in their every | 
| deed and and word, and keeping more aloof, the nearer | 
they approach us. Why, if it were pain to you, (as it must | 


have been) to break for this stight purpose the chain of ha- | 


bit forged 
| me know your wish, and beg to come to you?” 
| There was not time, sir,” she rejoined. “I took my 
| resolution but last night, and taking it, felt that I must not 
lose a day—a day—an hour—in having speech with you.” 


through two-and-twenty years, could you not let | 


| the ene her manner. Observing, however, that she | 
| took no to him, but glanced up, shuddering, at the 
| old walls with which such horrors were connected in her 
| mind, he led her by a private stair into his library, where | 
| Emma was seated at a window, reading. 

The young lady, seeing whe approached, hastily rose, 
' and laid aside her book, and with many kind words, and 
| not without tears, gave her a warm aad earnest welcome. | 
| But the widow shrunk from her embrace as though she | 
feared her, and sank down trembling on a chair. 

“It is the return to this place after so long an absence,” 
| said Emma, gently. “ Pray ring, dear uncle—or stay—Bar- 
| naby will ran himself and ask for wine—” 


ot 


| taste—I could not touch it. I want but a minute's rest. 
| Nothing but that.” 

| Mise Haredale stood beside her chair, regarding her with | 
| silent pity. She remained for a little time quite still; then | 
| rose and turned to Mr. Haredale, who had sat down in his | 
| easy chair, and was contemplating her with fixed attention. 
| The tale connected with the mansion borne in mind, it 
seemed, as has been already enid, the chosen theatre for 
such a deed as it had knowu. The room in which this 





‘which the act was done—dull, 
| with worm-eaten books; deadened and shut in vd faded 
os every sound ; shadewed ully by 
| trees rustling boughs gave ever and anon a spectral 
‘knocking at the glass; wore, beyond all others in the 
| house, aghostly, gloomy air. Nor were the group assem- 
| bled there, unfitting tenants of the spot. The widow, with 
her marked and startling face and downcast eyes ; Mr. Hare- 
| dale, stern and d nt as ever; his niece beside him, 
gazed reproachfully down upen them from the blackened 
wall ; Barnaby, with his vacant loox and restless 
all in keeping with the place, and actors in 
Nay, the very raven, who had upon 
with the air of some old ne ce 
foundly studying a great folio volume open on a 
desk, co strictly in unison with and looked like 


He quickened his pace for a few steps, but fell back again’ 


| Not for the world,” she cried. “ It would have another |, \ . 
| poor boy should ever stray this way, do not tempt him to 
| disclose it or have him watched when he returns; for if 


used to do. nnot tell 
| (for that may come pass,) it will sit 
' breast in that hour for this day’s work ; and on that day, 


group were now assembled—hard by the very chamber in | 
dark, and sombre ; heavy | 
| confide in Emma, of whom, as a young 


like, yet most unlike, the picture of her father, which | 





embodied spirit of evil biding his 





to awaken 
You do not speak to ers. You 
have not to claim our interest or consideration for the first 
time. Be more yourself. Take heart. Any advice or 
assistance that I can give you, you know is yours of right, 
and freely yours.” 

“ What if I came, sir,” she rejoined, “I, who have but 
one other friend on earth, to reject your aid from this mo- 
ment, and to say that henceforth I launch myself upon the 


| world, alone and unassisted, to sink or swim as Heaven 


may decree!” 
“You would have, if you came to me for such a pur- 


| pose,” said Mr. Haredale calmly, “some reason to assign 


for conduct so extraordinary, which—if one may entertein 
the possibility of any thing so wild and strange—would 
have its weight, of course.” 

“ That, air,” she answered, “is the misery of my distress. 
I can give no reason whatever. My own bare word is all 
that I can offer. It is my duty, my imperative and bounden 
it, I sh be a base and guil- 
ty wretch. Having said » my lips are sealed, and | can 
say no more.” 

As she felt relieved at having said so much, and 


| had nerved herself to the remainder of her task, she spoke 


from this time with a firmer voice and hightened courage. 

“* Heaven is my witness, as my own heart is—and yours, 
dear young lady, will speak for me, I know—that | have 
lived, since that time we all have bitter reason to remem- 
ber, in unchanging devotion, and gratitude to this family. 
Heaven is my witness that, go where I may, | shall pre- 
serve feelings unimpaired. And it is my witness, too, 
that they alone impel me to the course | must take, and 
from which nothing now shall turn me, as I hope for 


mercy. 

« These are sti riddles,” said Mr. Haredale. 

“In this world, sir,” she replied, “they may, perhaps, 
never be explained. In pam wary the Truth will be dis- 
covered in its own good time. And may that time,” she 
added in a low voice, “ be far distant!” 

* Let me be sure,” said Mr. Haredale, ‘‘that I under- 
stand you, for I am doubtful of my own senses. Do you 
mean that you are resolved voluntarily to deprive yourself 
of those means of support you have received from us so 
long—that you are determined to resign the annuity we 
couled on you twenty years ago—to leave house, and home, 
and goods, and begin life anew—and this, for some secret 
reason or monstrous fancy which is incapable of explana- 
tion, which only now exists, and has been dormant all this 
time? In the name of God, under what delusion are you 

aot” 


“Aslam deeply thankful,” she made answer, “ for the 
kindness of those, alive and dead, who owned this house ; 
and as I would not have its roof fall down and crush me, 


| or its very walls drip blood, my name being spoken in their 


hearing ; I never will again subsist upon their bounty, or 
let it help me to subsistence. You do not know,” she 


| added, suddenly, “‘to what uses it may be applied; into 
, - ay chee | They had by this time reached the Louse. Mr. Haredale |, 
ten since that time had she sat beside him night and day, | paused for a moment, and looked at her as if surprised by | 


what hands it may pass. I do, and I renounce it.” 

* Surely,” said Mr. Haredale, “its uses rest with you.” 

“They did. They rest with me no longer. It may be— 
it ie—devoted to purposes that mock the dead in their 
graves. It nevercan prosper with me. It will bring some 
other heavy judgement on the head of my dear son, whose 
innecence will suffer for his mother’s guilt.” 

“* What words are these!” cried Mr. Haredale, regard- 
ing,her with wonder. “Among what associates have you 
fallgn ? Into what guilt have you ever been betrayed ?” 


“Iam guilty yet innocent; wrong, yet right ; in 


| intention, though constrained to shield and aid the bad. 


Ask me ne more questions, sir; but believe that I am rather 
to be pitied than condemned. I must leave my heuse to- 
morrow—for while I stay there it is haunted. My future 
dwelling, if I am to live in peace, must be a secret. If my 


we are hunted, we must fly again. And now this load is 
off my mind, I beseech you—and you, dear Miss Haredale, 
too—to trust me if you can, and think of me kindly as you 
If I die and cannot tell my secret even then 
e lighter on my 


and every day until it comes, I will pray for and thank you 
both, ro | trouble you no more.” 
With that she would have left them but they detained 
her, and with many soothing words and kind entreaties be- 
sought her to consider what she did, and above all to re- 
pese more freely upon them, and say what weighed so 
sorely on her mind. Finding her deaf to their persuasions, 
Mr. Haredale suggested as a last resource, that she should 
person and one of 
her own sex, she might stand in less dread than of himself. 


From this proposal, however, she recoiled with the same 


indescribable repugnance she had manifested when they 
met. The utmost that could be wrang from her was, a 
ise that she would receive Mr. Haredale at her own 
next evening, and in the meantime re-consider her 
determination and their dissuasions—though eny change on 
her part, as she told them, was quite hopeless. This con- 
dition made at last, they reluctantly suffered her to depart, 
since she would neither eat nor drink within the house ; and 


she and Barnaby, and Grip, accordingly went out as they 
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had come, by the private stair and garden gate ; seeing and 
being seen by no one by the way. 

It was remarkable in the raven that during the whele in- | 
terview he had kept hiseye on his boek with exactly the | 
air ofa very sly human rescal, who, under the mask of pre- | 
tending to read hard, was listening to every thing. He still | 
appeared to have the conversation very strongly in his mind, | 





“ Sir,” returned the locksmith, “ she hereelf prevented 
me—held me, with all her strength, and hung abeut me 
until he had get clear off” And having gone so far, he 
related circumstantially all that had passed upon the night 
in question. 

This dialogue was held in a low tone in the locksmith’s 
parlor, into which honest Gabriel had shown his visiter on 





for although, when they were alone again, he issued orders | 
for the instant preparation of innumerable kettles for pur- | 
poses of tea, he was thoughtful, and rather seemed to do | 
so from an abctract serse of duty, than with any regard to } 
making himself agreeable, or being what is commonly | 
called good company. 

They were to retura by the coach. As there was an in- | 
terval of fall two hours before it started, and they needed | 
rest and some refreshment, Barnaby begged hard for a visit || 
to the Maypole. But his mother, who had no wish te be || 
recognized by any of those who had known her long ago, | 
and who feared that Mr. Haredale might, on second | 
thoughts, despatch some messenger to that place of enter- | 
tainment in quest of her, proposed to wait in the church- | 
yard instead. Asit was easv for Barnaby to buy and carry | 
thither such humble viands as they required, he cheerfully | 
assented, and in the churchyard they sat down to take their 
frugal dinner. | 

Here again, the raven was in a highly reflective state ; | 
walking up and down when he had dined, with an air of | 
elderly complacency which was strongly suggestive | 
of his having his hands under his coat-tails; and ap- 
pearing to read the tombstones with a very critical taste. | 
Sometimes, after a long inspection of an epitaph, he would | 
strop his beak upon the grave to which it referred, and cry | 
in his hoarse tones, “‘] ’m a devil,I’m a devil, I’ma devil!” | 
but whether he addressed his observations to any supposed || 
persons below, or merely threw them off as a general re- | 
mark, is matter of uncertainty. i} 

It was a quiet pretty spot, but a sad one fer Barnaby’s | 
mother ; for Mr. Reuben Haredale lay there, and near the | 
vault in which his ashes rested, was 4 stone to the memory | 
of her own husband, with a bricf inscription recording how | 
and when he lost his life. She sat bere, thoughtful and | 
apart, until their time was out, and the distant horn told 
that the coach was coming. 

Barnaby, who had been sleeping on the grass, sprang up 
quickly at the sound; and Grip, who appeared to u-der- | 
stand it equally well, walked into his basket straightway, | 
entreating society in general (as though he intended a kind | 
of satire upon them in connection with churchyards) never 
to say die on any terms. They were soon on the coach-top | 
and rolling along the road. i 

It went round by the Maypole and stopped by the door. 
Joe was from home, and Hugh came slaggishly out to hand 
up the parcel it called for. There was no fear of old John 
coming out. They could see him from the coach-roof fast 
asleep in his cosey bar. It was a part of John’s character. 
He made a point of geing to sleep at the coach’stime. He | 
despised gadding about ; he looked upon coaches as things 
that ought to be indicted ; as disturbers ef the peace of 
mankiad ; as restless, bustling, basy, horn-blowing contriv- | 








| out frem him. 
| tremble for the lad—a notable person, sir, to put to bad 


| what she was, sir. 


his arrival. Mr. Haredale had called upon him to entreat 
his company to the widow’s that he might have the assist- 
ance of his persuasion and influence ; and out of this cir- 
cumstance the conversation had arisen. 


“ ” H oy “ . ‘ord of | 
ates es ee on nd eat ok | trustful look the moment he heard the voice, inclined his 
| head stiffly, and turned his back upon the speaker. 


this to any body, as it could do her no good and might do 
her great harm. I thought and hoped, to say the truth, 
that she would come to me, and talk to me about it, and 
told me how it was; but though I have purposely put my- 
self in her way more than once or twice, she never t 

ed upon the subject—except by a look, more than could 
have been put into a great many words. It said among 
other matters ‘Do n’t ask me any thing’ so imploringly, 
that I did n't ask her any thing. You'll think me an old 
fool, I know, sir. If it’s any relief to call me one, pray do.” 

“Tam greatly disturbed by what you tell me,” said Mr. 
Haredale, after a silence. “ What meaning do you attach 
to it?” 

The locksmith shook his head doubtfully out of the win- 
dow at the falling light. 

“« She cannot have married again,” Mr. Haredale. 

“ Not without our knowledge, surely, sir.” 

“She may have done so, in the fear that it would lead, 
if known, to some objection or ment. Suppose 
she married incautiously—it is not im , for her ex- 
istence has been a lenely and monotonous one for many 
years—and the man turned out a ruffian, she would be 
anxious to screen him, and yet would revolt from his 
crimes. This might be. It bears strongly on the whole 
drift of her discourse yesterday, and would quite explain 
her conduct. De you suppose Barnaby is privy to these 
circumstances?” 

* Quite impossible to say, sir,” returned the locksmith, 
shaking his head again: “and next to impossible to find 
what you suppose is really the case, | 


uses— 

“It is not possible, Varden,” said Mr. Haredale, ina 
still lower tone of voice than he had spoken yet, “* that we 
have been blinded and deceived by this woman from the 
beginning ? It is not possible that this cennexion was 
formed in her husband's lifetime, and led to his and my 


|| brother'’s——” 


“Good God, sir,” said Gabriel, interrupting him, “ don’t 


‘entertain such dark thoughts for a moment. Five-and- 
| twenty years ago, where was there a girl like her? A 


gay, handsome, ing, bright-eyed damsel! Think 
t makes my heart ache now, even 


now, though I’m an old maa with a woman fer a daughter, 


NE 


ss ochety te oil Riioridaied fe oo pea 

t an 
po a "You ou comm her infirmities? 
a more elevated station of society, she would be gouty. 
Being but a hewer of wood and 8 drawer of water, she is 
rheumatic. My dear Haredale, these are natural class dis- 


tineti depend upon it.” 
Mr, Haredale, w ose face resumed its lowering and dis- 


* Not opened yet!” said Mr. Chester. “Dear me! I 
hope the aged soul has not caught her foot in some unlucky 
cobweb by the way. She is there at last! Come in, I 
be. ” 

Mr. Haredale entered, followed by the leckemith. Turn- 
ing with a look of great astonishment to the old woman 

who had opened the door, he inquired fer Mre. Rudge—for 
| Barnaby. They were both , she replied, wagging her 
coment head tox ood re was a gentleman in the 
parlor, who perhaps could tell them more. That was all 
she knew.” 

“ Pray, sir,” said Mr. Haredale, presenting himself be. 
fore this new tenant, “ where is the person whom I came 
here to see?” 

** My dear friend,” he returned, “I have not the least 
idea.” 

“ Your trifling is ill-timed,” retorted the other in a sup- 

tone = voice, “and its subject ill-chosen. Re- 
serve it for those who are your friends, and do not ¢ 
it on me. I lay no claim to the distinction, and bave the 
self-denial to reject it.” 

“* My dear, good sir,” said Mr. Chester, “ you are heated 
with walking. Sitdown, 1 beg. Our friend is—” 

“Is but a plain honest man, “ returned Mr. Haredale, 
“ and quite unworthy of your notice.” 

“ Gabriel Varden by name, sir,” said the locksmith 
bluntly. 

o pee English yeoman” said Mr. Chester. “A 
most worthy yeoman, of whom I have frequently heard my 
son Ned—darling fellow—epeak, and have often wished to 
see. Varden, my good friend, | am glad toknow you. You 
wonder now,” he said, ing languidly to Mr. Haredale, 
“to see me here. Now, I am sure you do.” 

Mr. Haredale glanced at him—not fondly or admiringly— 
| smiled, and held his peace. ‘ 
| “ The mystery is solved in a moment,” said Mr. Chester ; 
|“in a moment. Will you step aside with me one instant. 
| Yeu remember our little compact in reference to Ned, and 
| your dear niece, Haredale 1 You remember the list of as- 





} 
} 


|| late yourself, 


| sistants in their innocent — ? You remember these 
| two people being amongthem? My dear fellow, congratu- 
me. I have t them off.” 


i 


to think what she was, and what she is. We all change,  “* You have done what t” said Mr. Haredale. 


but that’s with Time; Time does his work honestly, and 
Idon’t miad him. A fig for Time, sir. Use him well, 


\ 
| 


| “ Bought them off,” returned his smiling friend. “I have 
| found it necessary to take some active steps toward setting 


ances, quite beneath the dignity of men, and only suited to | and he’s a hearty fellow, and scorns to have you ata _ this boy and girl attachment quite at rest, and have 


giddy girls that did nothing but chatter and go a-shopping. || disadva . suffering those these t 
** We know nothing about coaches here, sir,” John would || uhdteed ro thee a fo —* are phen ere + 


r—eecret, undermining devils— | can wi 


ts. You are surprised ? 0 
thstand the influence of a little money ! wanted 


say, if an unlucky stranger made inquiry touching the offen- || who tread down the brightest flowers in Eden, and de more | it, and have been bought off. We have nothing more to 
sive vehicles; “we do n’t book for "em ; we ‘d rather not ; | havoc in a month than Time does in a year. Picture to | fear from them. They are gone.” 


they ’re more trouble than they ’re worth, with their noise | yourself for one minute what Mary was before they went \ 


and rattle. If you like toe wait for ’em you can; bat we | 
do n’t know any thing about ’em ; they may call and they | 
may not—there ’s a carrier—he was looked upon as quite | 
good enough when J was a boy.” i 

She dropped her veil as Hagh climbed up, and while he | 
hung behind, and talked to Barnaby in whispers. Bat | 
neither he nor any other person spoke to her, or noticed || 
her, er had any curiosity about her; and so, an alien, she | 


had lived a merry child, a comely girl, a happy wife— 
where she had known all her enjoyment of life, and had | 
entered on its hardest sorrows. I} 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
“ And you're not surprised to hear this, Varden?” said || 
Mr. Haredale. “Well! You and she have always been | 
= best friends, and you should understand her if any body | 
oes.”” 

_“T ask your pardon, sir,” rejoined the locksmith. “1 
did n’t say I rstood her. I would n’t have the pre- 
sumption to say that of any woman. It’s not so easily 
done. But I am not so much surprised, sir, as you expect- 
ed me to be, certainly.” 

“* May I ask why not, my good friend 1” 

“I have seea, sir,” returned the locksmith with evident 
reluctance, ‘‘I have seen in connection with her some- 
thing that has filled me with distrust and uneasi«ess. She 
has made bad friends; how, or when, I don’t know; but 
that her house is a refuge for one robber and cut-throat at 
least, lam certain. There, sir! Now it’s out.” 

“Varden!” 

“ My own eyes, sir, are my witnesses, and for her sake 
! would be willingly half-blind, if I could but have the 
pleasure of mistrusting’m. I have kept the secret till 
now, and it will go no further than yourself, I know; but 
[ wll you that with my ewn eyes—broad awake—I saw, in 
the passage of her house one evening after dark, the high- 
wayman who robbed and wounded Mr. Edward Chester, 
an s the a threatened me.” 

“And you e no effort to detain him?” said Mr} 
Haredale quickly, . 


“Gone!” echoed Mr. Haredale. “ Where?” 


to work with her fresh heart and face—do her ihat justice, | “‘ My dear feliow—and you must permit me to say again, 


and say whether such a thing is possible.” 


| 


that you never looked so young ; so positively asyou 
| that y } 


“You ’re a good fellow, Varden,” said Mr. Haredale. do to-night—the Lord knows where ; I believe 


“and are quite right. I have brooded on that subject so , himself would n't find them. Between 
to it. || have their hidden reasons, but upon 


long, that every breath of suspicion carries me 
You are quite right.” 

“Tt isn't, sir,” cried the lockemith with my poe eyes, 
and sturdy, honest voice; “ it is n't because | courted her 


she, she was too good for him; he wasn't free and frank 


{ 
eneugh for her. I do n’t reproach his memory with it, poor 
| fellow ; I only want to put her before you as she really was 


For myself, I "il keep her old picture in my mind; and 
thinking of that, and what has altered her, 1'll stand her 
friend and try to win her back to peace. And damme, 
sir,” cried Gabriel, “ with your pardon for the word, I'd 
do the same, if she had married fifty highwaymen in a 
twelvemonth ; and think it in the Protestant Manual too, 
er said it was n't, tooth and nail, till dooms- 


y! 

If the dark little parlor had been filled with a dense fog, 
which, clearing away in an instant, left it all radiance and 
brightness, it could not have been more suddenly cheered 
than by this outbreak on the part of the locksmith. Ina 
voice nearly as fall and round as his own, Mr. Haredale 
parley. The loekeonth complied right willeagiy end both 

ley. com w v5 

into a hackney-coach which was waiting at the 
Sous, vove off ceuighooey. 
They alighted at the street corner, and dismissing their 


conveyance 

the door there was no response. A second met with the 
like result. Sa oo he Gao ain wee of a 
more vigorous parlor window was gent! 
yp ater ter + home iad ; 
“ Haredale, my ' fellow am extremely to see 
you. How very much you have improved im your appear- 
ance since our last meeting! I never saw you looking 





better. How do you de?” 


, walked to the house. To their firet knock at |, 


and me they 
t point I have 
myself to secresy. She appointed to see you here 


t to-night, | know, but found it inconvenient, and could n't 


| him. She would have been as much too goodforme. But | your 





EE 


5 oeat, 
| Te has 246 Churches and : 


| Jewe—making 
j of inhabitants duri 
| at 1,250,000. In 


aT 


tf 


| wait. i door. fraid ul 
visited and left the village where she had been born, and || before Rudge, and failed, that | say she was too geod for i ae eS ee Kane - 


find it inconveniently large ; but as the tenement is yours, 
will excuse that, Haredale, I am certain!” 


Loxpos.—London in length is cight miles, in breadth 

three, and in circumference twenty-six. It contains 8,000 
lanes, and alleys, and courts. and sixty-five squares. 

, 207 meeting-houses for 

| dissenters, 43 cha for heh. = semi 
places of public worship. number 
the sitting of Parliament, is estimated 
vast city there are 4,000 seminaries 

i the arts and sci- 
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THE NEW-YORKER. om tiie) seep pe borane Congress of the Montgomery District, received 51 out of 100 











Loutstana—E. D 1. i 

votes—whereupon he was unanimously nominated by the 

SATURDAY, JUNE 12, 1841. Kusrocny—Sprigg. White (Spe ; Se Convention. The other candidates were Richard Potts, who 

: Ixpiuaxa—J. received 39 votes, John Lee and R. H. Archer, who re- 

The Rescinding of Cost Johnson's Resolutionby the House. || Tux xessun—Cave etesit, ceived each 5 votes. The Convention then adjourned sine 
—We rejoice that one of the first decisive acts of the new || Anxansas—Cross—l1. die 
Congress has been the rescinding by the House of Represen- || 1LL1s0is and Mississirri—Not represented. : 

tatives of the Rule of 1839 by which all petitions and memo- Opposition Members in /talics. New-Hamrsnine.—The Legislature of this State assem- 


Yeas 112; Nays 104; Absent 20; Speaker did not vote ; 
two States unrepresented. Had every seat been full, and 
every Member voted, the result would prebably have been 
Yeas 121, Nays 121, or very nearly. 

Whigs in the affirmative..........- 

Whigs in the negative..........-.-49 Opposition do. 55 

Whigs absent or not voting........ 9 ition do. 12 

ee ete ee ee 


rials addressed by the People to that branch of the Govern- 
ment which may relate to Slavery were to be unceremoniously 
rejected, without consideration, hearing, or even reading.— 
This arbitrary and extraordinary provi pressly contra- | 
vening that clause of the Constitution which declares that the | 
Right of Petition shall not be impaired, and eminently calcu- | 
lated to foster and inflame the spirit which threatens the dis- , 
solution of the Unioa—has been stricken from the Rules af | 
Congress. The following is the vote on this important ques- | 


bled at Concord on Wednesday of last week, and the Senate 
was organized by the choice of Josiah Quincy, Esq. Pre- 
sident; Isaac L. Folsom, Esq. Clerk, and B. Wiggin, Esq. 
Assistant Clerk. 

In the House, John S. Wells, Esq. was chosen Speaker ; 
Henry Hibbard, Esq. Clerk, and Albert G. Austin, Esq. As- 
sistant Clerk. 

Quite a spirited canvass for Speaker was got up between 
Mr. Wells of Lancaster and Albert Baker, Esq. of Hills- 





81 Opposition do. 31 


tion: 
YEAS—( For Rescinding the Rule. 
Maisz—E. H. Allen, Bronson, Fouseden Litilefield, | 
Lowell, A. Marshall, Benj. Randall—7. 
New-Hampsuine—None. 
Veruont—Everett, Hall, Mattocks, Slade, Young—é. 
Massacnusetts—Adams, Baker, 
nell, Calhoun, C 
tonstall, Winthrop— 
Ruopr = on Tilli 
Coyxxecticut—Boardman, 


way, Osborne, Smith, 
Trumbull, Williams—6. 
New-Yors— 


Babcock, Barnard Pare 5 Blair, hae 6 
Brewster, Childs, Chittenden, Jobn 
E 


Clarke, Clinton, R. D. Davis, Doig, , Ferris, nie, Fil 
more, C. A. Floyd, J. G. Floyd, A. L. cster, Gates, Gor- | 
don, Greig, Hamt, Linn, McClellan, McKeon, Maynard, | 
Morgan, Partridge, Roosevelt, Sanford, Tomlinson, Van 
Buren, Van Rensselaer, J oung—35. 

ot Seneene-tigeities Halsted, Maxwell, Randolph, 
Stratton, Yorke—6. 

Pexssyivasia—Beeson, C. Brown, Jere. Brown, Di- | 
mock, Fornance, Gustine, Henry, Ingersoll, Irvin, Irwin, 
James, Lawrence, Marchand, fumer, Ramsey, Sergeant, 
Simonton, Snyder, Teland—19 

Det_awarnvp—None. 

Marrtasp—Alex. Randeli—1. 

Vinoiwta—Botts, Stuart—2. 

Nortu Caroiisa—None. 

Soutn Carotina—None. 

Grorota—None. 

Loutstasa—None. 

MississipPi—None. 

ALasama—None. 

Onto—S. J. Andrews, Cowan, Giddings, P. G. Goede, 
Mathiot, Merrow, N. G. Pendleton, Ridgway, Russell, 
Stokeley—10. 

Kenxtuckr—Underwood—1. 


7 Hastings, Hudson, Parmenter, Sal- | 


—2. 


Ixnpiana—Cravens, A. Kennedy, Lane, R. W. Thomp- | 


son, Wallace—5. 

Micaicas—Howard—1. 

NAYS—( Against Rescinding.) 

Maisr—Cliford—1. 

New-Hamesuine—Atherion, Burke, Eastman, Reding, 
Shaw—5. 

Vermox t—None. 

Massacuusetts—None. 

Ruope Istaxp—None. 

Cosxecticcut—None. 

New-Yorn— Houck, Oliver, Riggs, Ward, Wood—S. 

New-Jxaszr—None. 

Pesxxsytvaxta—Bid/ack, Gerry, Jack, Keim, Newherd, | 
Westbrook—6. 

Decaware—Rodney—1. 

Marriaxsp—W. Cost Johnson, I. D. Jones, J. P. Kenne- | 
dy, J. T’. Mason, Pearce, Sollers, J. W. Williams—7. 

Vinointa—Barton, Cary, Coles, Gilmer, n, Goode, 
Harris, Hays, G. Ww. Hopkins, Hunter, Hubard, J. W. 
= ge Powell, Steenrod, Summers, Taliaferro, 

Wise—1 

nie CanoLina—Arrington, G. W. Caldwell, Daniel, 
Deberry, Mc Kay, ae Saunders, 


Sovts itn Pash, ~— P. C. Caldwell, John 
Campbell, Holmes, Rhett, Rogers 
Gronota—Alford, W. C. Dawson, T. F. Foster, Gamble, | 
Habersham, King, Meriwether, Nisbet, Warren—9. 
Atasaus—Ci 
Lourstasa—J. 


Kextocxr—L. W. Andrews, Boyd, W. oO. ae G. 
Davis, Green, T. F. Marshall, Pepe, Owsley, J. 
son, Triplett—10. 

Ixptana—Proffit—1. 


Y 
Tennesser—Arnold, A. V. Brown. M. Brown, W. B. 


Cam T.3.C , Caruthers, A. McClellan, 
Torte.” Watterson, C. i. Williams, Jos. ’ Williams—12. | 
Missovri—WMiller, J. C. Edwards—2. 


ice, Cbhbekt ncaa. 
Pennsytvanta—John 1 
Virnointa—Banks—1. 

Norta Carotina—Lewis Williams—1, 

Soutu Carnotina—S. H. Butler—1. 


Borden, Briggs, Ber- | 


B. Thomp- | 
i 





Woes from the Slave States...-.. 
—— 


| We have thus analyzed the vote as clearly as possible, 
| both politically and sectienally, leaving every one to draw 
1 bis own inferences. 


A Nationa Bax. —The Washington correspondent of 
the Baltimore Patriot of the 3d instant says :—‘‘ There is 
| most cheering prospect of unanimity in both Flouses upon 
| the subject of « National Bank. Nearly the whele Whig 
|| strength of the Seuth is now im favor of such a measure. 

, President Tyler will pursue the course adopted by Mr. Madi- 
cas apenas ibaa Mr. Ewing will be called 
| on for @ project for a fiscal agent.” 


EL 
| OG? The Madisenian of Tuesday contains the outline 
| ave of a Natioxsat Baxx or Fiscal Agent, which we 
have good reason to believe has received the approbation 
of President Trtzn. The essential features are these :— 
| 1. The Central Bank to be located in Washington City; 
| Copieal $20,000,000, based upon the Pustic Lanps of the 
| United, and in part made up of Public Stocks and private 
| subscripti Officers of the Gevernment and Members 
of Congress to be excluded from any dealings with it what- | 
y over No discounts at the Central Bank, and none at the 
| Branches but of strictly business paper on shert time. No 
|| director allowed to be a borrower. The Federal Govern- 
|| ment to appoint part of the Directors ; the States the residue. 
‘et fil 
) Legislature of said State. Its issues to be every where re- 
| ceivable for public dees and redeemed in specie at every 
| branch. 








just put forth a pamphlet en the Currency. He is a hard- 


money man in the main, but favorable to a National Bank of | |. 1. do; Chambersburg do; Lewistown do; Northumber- 


‘ moderate capital and limited powers. Mr. Gallatin was the 
Democratic Caucus candidate for Vice President in 1824, on 
~~ ticket with Wm. H. Crawford. 


—oEEE 


Norra Caroiixa.—The majorities in the several Districts 


in this State of the votes cast at the late Congressional Elec- | 


| tion are as follows: 


tion. | 
I. Kenneth + . 1482 - J.R.J. Daniel.... 43 
Sy J. M’Kay .. 1422 |) 


| TIL. Edward Stanly ....1320 





UF The venerable Atsxent Gatratix of this City bas | er. They are the fallowing ; 





| 


IV .W. H. Washi 256 VI.A + 000-9970 |} 
VII. Edward van VIL. RW. Saunders... 486 
IX.A. H. Shep; 368 XI.Geo. W. Caldwell. 787 
| X. Abram Rencher ..2294 3 ae 
| XII.James Graham. ..5374 = Mig nnn t433t | 


| KIT. Lewis Williams ..1613 


{ Clear Whig majority 8,223 | 


| This is but an approximation, as there was no Whig can- | 


| didate ia the VIth District, no Opposition in the Ritch, end 
|| several others were but feebly contested. 


i 
Perxsytvanta.—The following is the official vote for | 
Member ef Congress at the Special Election in the XXth |, 
[ Seat: teptaee of Hen Base Realy V. B., deceased : 
eee Ss is. ae 


wcwcescccesesers 
a4 


Beeson's maj. in Fayette 279 ; 
—_—_— 


Marrtaxp.—In accordance with the recommendation of 
| the Whig members of the Legislature of Maryland the Dele- 
gates from the several counties throughout the State, assem- 
bled at Baltimore on Thursday, the 30th inst., for the purpose 
of nominating a Governor for the next election. Gov. Sax- 


| 





‘On the first ballot for candidate for Governor, Hon. Wit- 
| tia. Cost Jounson, the distinguished Representative in 


| vet Sprtoe, of Prince George's Co, was chosen President. 


{ 


| 


in Greene 585: total 863. || room, and extinguished the fires, in which 


Preece 





borough, both V. B. The former is styled ‘ Semi-Conserv- 
ative,’ the latter ‘ Radical’ by the Whig journals. Wells 
was nominated in caucus on the second ballot. 
Hon. Harry Hussaap, Ex-U. S. Senator, will probably 
be the Opposition candidate for Gevernor. 

—_— LL 
Frionipa.—Returns fiom all the counties but Dade and 
Walton, give the following aggregate vote for delegate : 
For David 
For George T. Ww Whig, é@ beds seoces coc sec 
For Charles Downing, Whig, (late Delegate) .... ‘344 
Walton gave Ward some 120 majority. Levy is elected. 


— 
OF The Legislature of Connecticut adjourned on Tuesday. 
Eee 


ee eee eee eee eee eee 


New-York Canals.—The tolls collected on our State Ca- 
nals during the last week in May amounted to $97,556 54; 
do. last year, $81,260. The whole amount collected this 
year up to June Ist is $444,093 78 ; do. last year, (when the 
navigation opened six days earlier) $349,093 96: showing an 
increase thus far upen last year of $95,899 86. 

07 It will take some time at this rate to bankrupt the 
State! The Canal business at Buffalc the last week in May 
was as follows: 


Boats. Bbis. Flour. Bush. Wheat. Bbis. Pork. Tolls. 
1030 43,451 34,045 11,075 $23,872 83 


EF The Canal Tolls collected at Buffalo and Black Rock 
to June Ist were $102,286 67 ; last year (Canal opened six 
| days earlier) $74,040 77 ; increase $28,245 90. 


I 
Pennsylvania Finances and Banking.—Sixteen of the 


| Banks of Pennsylvania have accepted the provisions of the 


Revenue and Relief law passed by the Legislature last win- 
Lancaster Bank, Farmers’ 
do; Bk. of Middletown; Harrisburg do; York do; Car 


land do; Wyoming do; Towanda do; Berks Co. do; Mo 
nongahela do; Exchange do. of Pittsburgh; Erie do; Moy- 
amensing do. Beside these, we understand that what is left 
of the U. S. Bank claims also to have accepted. 

The Bank of Pennsylvania and Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 
Philadelphia will issue $5 notes on State Debt. 





The President Steamship —At the suggestion of the Brit- 
ish Censul, a meeting was held on Saturday to make some 
inquiries with regard to the condition of the President when 
she went to sea, and the probability ef her having survived 
| the storm which she encountered soon after leaving port. It 
was satisfactorily established that the ship was in a proper 
|| trim, that she was not fully loaded, and that there was no 
deficiency of sails or spars. Captain Cole of the Orpheus, 
|| which went out in company with the President, stated that 

en the 12th of March, when he last saw the President rising 
son thn-aen lise tasmeninen ane. tien to be pitchi 
| heqvily and laboring tremendously. was then sit 
' in that dangerous part of the Atlantic Ocean, about midway 
, between the Nantucket Shoal and the St. George's Bank— 
' just where the Gulf Stream strikes and where the 
waves rise almost straight up and down, 


seas heavily and fast; that probably these large 
1 oon Me Bes Apter gel paren room, or fire 


nats tase tare mre helpless ; that storm 
terrific all that night; that next morning the wind 
suddenly from N. E. to S. E., knocking up @ still more 
mendous sea; and that the gale continued with unabated 

till midnight of the 13th. And that it is his belief 
President did not ouavenn thas oie, ee foandered 
on board ; send Cat of peskenee © sundown on 

er in less thsn twenty 

chat most probably in the terrific 


I thie opinion Capt. Waite, and the other nautical 
suse, cxemead tn eulnatiie. 


rise 
ali 


i 















ALABAMA.—The official returns from all-the Counties in 
this State but one (Covington) give the following aggregates : 


Fer the ticket, (Cengress)....... ..23,337 
- jon “ “ sanseeeee. 17,332 
Opposition majority....--.+-+--+-++++---6,005 | 
' The vote is very light, and the majority about as usual. | 
—_—_—_— | 


Diplomatic Correspondence on the Case of McLeod.— 
Among the decuments ing the President's Mes- | 
sage were a letter from Mr. Fox the British Minister to | 
Hon. Daxret. Weaster, our Secretary of State, dated | 
March 12th, and the reply bearing date April 24th, 1841. |! 
Were it possible, we should mest gladly make room for the | 
whole of this correspond but as it is quite long, and as | 
we presume many of our readers will have already seen it, | 








THE NEW-YORKER. 


‘The communication of the fact that the destruction of the 
Caroline was an act of public foree by the British authorities 
gives to the case a decided aspect. No doubt is entertained 
by the Government of the United States that, after this 
avowal, individuals concerned in that act ought not to be 
held personally responsible in the ordinary tribunals of law 
for their participation in it. And the President presumes 
that it can hardly be neeessary to say that the American 
People, not distrustful ef their ability to redress public 
wrongs by public means, cannot desire the punishment of 
individuals when the act complained of is declared to have 
been an act of the Government itself. 

The indictment against McLeod is pending in a State 
Court, where his rights are as safe as they could be in one of 
the courts of this Government. His case has been brought 









_ The Government of the United States bas always held 
that it is a aad gross imprepriety for individuals to 
engage in the of other States, and thus be at war 
while their Government is at peace. They have thought 
also, that the salutary doctrine of non-intervention by one 
nation with the affairs ef others is liable to be essentially 
impaired, if, while Government refrains from interference, 
interference is still allowed to its subjects, individually or in 
masses. Nor have they considered it sufficient to confine the 
duties of neutrality to the case of Governments whose terri- 
tories lie adjacent to each other. The rule is founded in 
N the danger of allowing individuals to make war on their own 
' authority, and thus to counteract the policy or embroil the re- 
lations of their ewn Government. And the United States 
| have been the first among civilized nations to enforce the ob- 








we shall present merely a summary of its essential points. | before the Supreme Court of the State of New-Yerk by the |) ance of this just rule of neutrality by special and ade- 


Mr. Fox announces in the first place that Her Majesty's | 
Government entirely approve of the course pursued by him in 
his previous correspondence on this subject, and that he is 
instructed again to demand from the Goverament of the Uni- | 
ted States, formally, in the name of the British Government | 
the immediate release of Mr. Alexander McLeod. The | 


ground of this demand is that the (scnibnetion ewreezsens uf! 
which he was arrested, was one of a public character, plan- | 


ned and executed by persons duly authorized by the British | 


Government ; end thes sheee pesesus ware thevefere pertor- | 


| 


ing an act ef public duty for which they cannot be made per- | ways attaches to nations. When the alleged exercise of this | 


sonally accountable to the laws and tribunals of any foreign | 
country. The destruction of the Caroline may have been, | 
and the British Government believe that it was, a justifiable | 
act for the purpose of resisting the attacks of British rebels | 
and American pirates ; but this is a question to be discussed | 
only by the twe governments, and which the courts of jus- | 
tice in the State of New-York have no right to deside. 

An attempt te fix individual responsibility upon persons 
for any thing done in obedience to the erders of their country | 
is believed to be contrary to the universal practice of civil- 


ordinary process of habeas corpus, and the ascompanying 
instructions given by the President to the United States Dis- 
trict Attorney will sufficiently evince the desire ef this Gov- 
ernment that no aveidable delay may be suffered to take 
place in these proceedings. 


Mr. Webster signifies to Mr. Fox that the Government of 


the United States has not changed the opinion heretofore ex- 
pressed of the character of the act of destroying the Caro- 
line. It does not think that it can be justified, by any rea- 
sonable extension of the just right of self-defence, which al- 


right has led to the commission of hostile acts within the 
territory of a power at peace, nothing less than a clear 
and absolute necessity can afford greund of justification. 
Notwithstanding the language employed by the British 
Minister, the President cannot suppose that Her Majesty's 
Government meant to be understood as intimating that those 
acts of ‘ British rebels and American pirates’ violating the 
laws of the United States, and disturbing the peace of the 


British territories, were done under any degree of counte- | 


nance from this Government, or even regarded by it with in- 


ined nations, and has a direct tendency to bring back into | digerence. That on so long & line of frontier as that which 
modern warfare strocities which civilization and Christianity | separates Canad from the Unieed States i lerities, vio~ 
have long cinco beniehed. |, lence and conflicts should sometimes occur, equally against 


| quate enactments. In the infancy of this Government, on 
, the breaking out of the European wars which had their ori- 
| gin in the French Revolution, Congress passed laws with se- 
vere penalties, for preventing the citzens of the United States 
| from taking part in those hostilities. So also at a subsequent 
period, when the American Colonies of a European power 
| took up arms against their Severeign, Congress, not swerved 
| by national sympathies or by any temporary consideration, 
| did not hesitste to pass acts applicable to the case of colonial 
| insurrection and civil war. And these provisions have been 
| continued, revised, amended, and are in full force at the pr c 
| sent moment. It isin Mr. Fox's knowledge, too, that the 
| act of Congress of March 10th, 1838, was passed for the ex- 
press purpose of more effectually restraining military enter- 
prises from the United States into the British Provinces. 

|| This Government, therefore, not only holds itself abeve 
| reproach in every thing respecting the preservation of new 
| trality, the observance of the principle of non-intervention, 
|, and the strictest conformity, in these respects, to the rules of 
_imernational Jaw, but it doubts net the world will do it the 
| jestice to acknowledge that it has set an example not unfit 
| to be followed by others; and. that, by its steady legislation 
| on the most important subjects, it has done something tu pro- 
mote peace and good neighborhood among sations, and to 


Her Majesty’s Government caanct admit for a moment | 
the validity of the doctrine advanced by Mr. Forsyth that | 
the decision of this question rests entirely with the State of | 
New-York. Foreign Powers have nothing todo with the in- | 
ternal compact which may exist between the several States 
ef the Unien, nor can they admit the plea, when they have 
redress to demand for wrongs done by any State, that the 
State is an independent body over which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no control. The British Government have the 
strongest reasons for believing that McLeod was in no way 
concerned in the destruction of the Caroline: it is not upen 
this ground, however, but upon those already stated that his 
immediate release is unconditionally demanded. 

In reply to this note Mr. WessteR says that the Presidext 
has some doubt as to the precise meaning intended to be 
conveyed by the instruction of the British Government to 
their Minister. He takes it for granted, however, that its 
main purpose was to signify to the United States Govern- 
ment that the destruction of the Caroline was an act of pub- 
lic foree, done by the Colonial authorities and fully recog- 
nised by the Queen’s Government at home; and that conse- 
quently no person concerned in it can be held personally an- 
swerable in the ordinary courts of law as for a private offence, 
and that upon this avowal Mr. McLeod’s release, by such 
proceedings as are usual and suitable to the case, is de- 
manded. This conclusion is adopted from the belief that 
Hex Majesty’s Government must be fully aware that in the 
United States, as in England, persons cenfined under judi- 
cial process can be released only by judicial process. In 
seither country can the arm of the Executive power inter. 
fere directly or forcibly to release or deliver the prisoner.— 
Even in the case of Embassadors, to arrest whom is some- 
times made a highly penal offence, if the arrest be actually 
made, it must be discharged by application to the courts of 
law. McLeod’s discharge must therefore be sought in a 
manner confermable te the principles of law and the pro- 
ceedings of courts of judicature. In no more direct manner 
could the power of the Executive in England be exercised 
were a similar case to arise there. If, therefore, any course 
different from this was in contemplation by Her Majesty's 
Government, ing would secm to have been expected 
from the Government of the Wnited States as little conform- 
able to the laws and usages of the English Government as 


to those of the United, States, and to which this Government 
eannot accede. 


the will of both Governments, is easily to be supposed ; and | Rape ail : 
‘ : : , advance the civilization of mankind. 

era get ae BP 4 Hy 2 A Under all the circumstances connected with the destruc- 
all i. sien, end thet, f cfbases , | tion of the Caroline it will, therefore, be for Her Majesty's 
avelinisaeamenlane Genders shall be justly punished. |, °¥ermment to show upon what rules of national law that act 
action te Mnen ¢ acknowledges no de- , isto be defended. It will be for that Government to shew « 
linqueney a neal off tes duties. | necessity of self-defence, instant, overwhelming, leaving no 

Nor does Mr. Webster admit the propriety or justice of || “boice of means and no moment for deliberation. It must 


the term ‘pirates,’ which Her Majesty's Government are 
pleased to apply to those American citizens who took part 


| be shown that nothing was dene unreasonable or excessive ; 
that admonitien or remonstrance tothe persons on board the 


in the insurrection against the British Government. If Caroline was impracticable or would have been unavailing ; 
citizens of the United States were engaged in fitting out a that day-light could not be waited for; that there could be 
military expedition against the British Government, they were | no attempt at discrimination between the innocent and the 
clearly violating the laws of their own country; but they were | Suilty; but that there was a necessity, present and inevita- 
not pirates, nor has their effence any analogy to piracy. | ble, for attacking her, in the darkness of the night, while 
Suppesing all that is alleged against them to be true, they | ™oored to the shore, and while unarmed men were asleep on 








were taking part in what they regarded as a civil war. It 
is quite notorious that subjects of the British Crown have 


for the last twe centuries been permitted to engage in for- |, 


eign wars both national and civil; whole regiments of them 
have been openly recruited, embodied, armed and disci- 
plined in England with the avowed purpose of aiding a re- 
bellion against a nation with whom England was at peace ; 


and yet it has not been imagined that England has at any | 


time allowed ber subjects to turn pirates. The difference 
between the case of a civil war arising from a disputed 
succession or a protracted revolt, and the case of a fresh 


| outbreak, is acknowledged for certain purposes; but a cause 


which has so foul an origin gs piracy cannot in its progress 
or by its success obtain a claim to any degree of respecta- 
bility, of tolerance among nations ; and civil wars therefore 
are not understood to have such a commencement. It is 
well known to Mr. Fox that authorities of high eminence, 
both living and dead, in England have maintained that the 
law of nations does not forbid the subjects of one Govern- 
ment from taking part in the civil commotions of another. 

It must not be inferred, however, that there is any pur- 
pose on the part of this Government to extenuate the crimes 
of those citizens of the United States who have joined in 
military expeditions against the British Government in Can- 
ada. The fact that they were instigated and led on to this 
violation of the laws of the United States by British subjects 
will not be allowed to influence the President's determina- 
tion to bring all such distursers of the national peace to ex- 


emplaery punishment. 


| board, killing some and wounding others, and then drawing 
her into the current, above the cataract, setting her on fire, 
and, careless to know whether there might not be in her the 
innocent with the guilty, or the living with the dead, commit- 
| ting her to a fate which fills the imagination with horror. A 
| necessity for all this the Government of the United States 
| cannot believe to have existed. 

All will see that if such things be allowed to occur they 
| might lead to bloody and exasperated war. This Republic 
| has no wish to disturb the tranquillity of the world. Its ob- 
| ject is peace, its policy peace. But it cannot admit that its 
| Government has not both the will and the power to preserve 
its own neutrality and to enforce the observance of its own 
| laws upon its own citizens. It is jealous of its rights, and 
"among others, and most especially, of the right of the abso 
ute immunity of its territory against aggression from abroad 
and these rights it is the duty and the determination of thi- 
| Government fully and at all times to maintain; while it will, 
| at the same time, as scrupulously refrain from infringing on 
the rights of others. 

The President instructs Mr. Webster to say that he trusts 
that this and all other differences between the two Govern 
ments will be treated in such a spirit of candor, justice and 
mutual respect as shall insure the long continuance of peace 
between the two countries. 


pie! OY, 
KF” President Tyler has officially recognized Duncan Ro- 
bertson of Norfolk Vice Consul of Sweden and Norway for 








the State of Virginia. 
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The Report of the Secretary of War.—Among the off 
cial decuments aecompanying the President’s Message, was 
a communication from Hon. Joun Bexr, Secretary ef War, 
presenting to the notice of Congress such matters as might 
require immediate attention. In the general condition and 
disposition of the army there has been no material change 
since the last annual report from the War Department. The 
regular force in Florida numbering five thousand and fifty- 
seven men, is still continued in service in that Territory. A 
few incursions, rendered necessary by the perfidy of the In- 
dians, have been made into their fastnesses since the general 
cessation of hvstilities last fall; and offers of negociation 
made by the chiefs have been embraced. It was not thought 
proper by the Department to interrupt the negosiations in 
progress on the 4th of March, although the Secretary states 
that but little hepe can be justly cherished that the war wil! 
be ended without still further sacrifice. The result thus far 
has been the removal of four hundred and thirty-one Indians, 
about one-third of whom were warriers. No access has yet 





been obtained to the principal and most powerful chiefs. | 


Directions have been given for the most vigorous 


2h ote we 





GEWe ra. NEWS: 
of these agents’ accounts with the Treesury. Large sums of 
this money have also been loaned by the agents, thus creating 
a system of accommodation without responsibility, and un- 
known to the law. As nearly as can be ascertained, between 
$200,000 and $300,000 will be required for the final ad- 
justment of these accounts with the Treasury. 

The frauds that have been practiced in the Southwest ha ve 
been to some extent inquired into, but a full disclosure of all 
the facts has not been reached. Enough, however, has been 
discovered to fix gross fraud upon certain contractors prac- 
ticed upon the Government or the Indians, ‘ by bribing some 
) of the subordinate instruments in the public employment, or 
, through the mismanagement of higher public agents, who can 
| only screen themselves from the suspicion of a connivance in 
| the frauds by submitting to the imputation of gross negli- 
' gence, ignerance, or incompeteacy to the performance of their 
, duty.’ 





| REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
ON THE FINANCES. 


In obedience to the directions of the act of Congress of 


Oo i lone i , the 10th of May, 1800, supplementary te the ‘ act to estab- 
f the war, if the negociations in progress should fail of) 0 oy 


euceess. 

The Secretary invites the attention of Congress te the con- 
dition of eur coast defences, and especially to the recent im- 
provements in the means of both aggressive and defensive 
warfare recommended in a letter from the Chief of 
the Corps of Engineers, which will require an appropriation 
of $9,693,547 for the fortifications and $2,493,000 for the 
armaments. The speedy perfection of this system, in the 
Secretary's opinion, is rendered imperative and absolute by 


every consideration of public safety and public honor. In 
addition to the appropriations already made, the sum of ) 


$2,435,500 is asked for the remainder of the present year. 
This comparatively large amount is rendered necessary by 
the direction of the late President Harrison, that all the means 
at the disposal of the Department should be applied to the 
zrotection of the Atlantic frontier—a measure rendered neces- 
sary by the unsettled and threatening aspect of our foreign re- 


The works on Staten Island have been placed by the au- | 


thorites of this State in possession of the War Department. 


An additional appropriation of $220,000 is asked for the 
service of the Ordnance Department. 


From motives of economy and a general regard to the pub- 


lic interest the policy adopted in the management of the pub- | 


lie armories, has been changed; these establishments 


have been taken from the civil superintendents and placed | 


under the control of skilful and experienced officers from the 


Ordnance Department. The necessity of some plan is \ 


urged, by which the armories may be separated entirely 
from all connection with the party pelitics of the day. 

Additional appropriations to the amount of $825,637 86 
are required by the Departments of the Paymaster and the 
Quartermaster for the service of the present year. A great 
part of this is for arrearages for the year 1840. The agents 
and superintendents heretefore employed on the lakes and 
sea-coast, except those whose services were absolutely ne- 
cessary for the public good, have been discharged ; arrearages 
are due te contracters and laborers on the public works to 
the amount of $39,997 12. 


The subject of completing the Cumberland Road and of | 


improving certain harbors is postponed until the period for 
the regular session of Congress. Suitable persons have 
been appointed to report the best plans for repairing the Pe 
tomac bridge, and for clearing out the Red River raft, for 
both which objects apprepriations were made at the last ses- 
sion of Congress. 

An unconstitutional practice is said to have prevailed in 


the Indian Department of making payments ef money for | 


other purposes than those designated by the acts of appre- 
priation. This of course renders the reports of the condi- 
tion of the Treasury entirely fallacious and utterly destroys 
all confidence in them. 

It has been customary, too, for the Indias Department to 
evade the law, which requires unexpended balances of ap- 
propriations at the expiration of two years to revert to the 
Treasury, by withdrawing just before the two years expire 
all the balances not required for disbursement within the 
spesified period; and these balances have been placed in the 
hands of agents, forming a very lar ¢ fund—ranging from 
$200,000 to $300,000—from which payments have been 
made for objects not authorized by Congress. Special ap- 
propriationg are thus rendered necessary for the settlement 


’ the Secretary of the Treasury 
respectfully submits the following report: 


1. Of the Publie Revenue and Expenditures. 


|| _ The receipts and expenditures for the year 1840, were as | 


}) follows: 
|| The available balance in the Treasury, on the Ist of January, 
|) 1840, (exclusive of the amount deposited with the States 
trust-funds and indemnities, and the amount due from Banks 
|| which failed in 1837,) was, as appears by the books ef the 
| Register of the Treasury,.........-...... $3,663,083 60 
| The receipts into the Treasury during the year 
1840, were from 
Geccag taseccrmened $13,499,502 17 
BGMED cone cecestebeseabes ae oe 
Bond ef the Bank of the U. S. 1,774,513 80 
| Miscellaneeus and incidental 
|  Geelitceidecsenbatseoss< 283,258 23 
, Banks which failed in 1837,.. 748,629 55 
| Treasury Notes issued,...... 5,589,547 51 
fl —_—————— 25,187,736 84 





|| The expenditures in the ssme 
year were, for civil list, for- 
| eign intercourse and miscel- 


MGSSTR co ccncecoccse voce $5,492,030 96 

| Military Department,........ 10,566,236 45 
Naval, dO. ccc +seeeee 6,031,088 88 
| Public debt, .... .-c0cccccese 11,982 77 


|! Add oustanding warrants issu- 

ed prier to Ist Jan. 1841, 1,416,334 28 

| Treasury Notes redeemed, in- 

| cluding interest.......... 4,045,802 05 
—_——_ 27,863,475 41 

Leaving a balance in the Treasury on the Ist 


Saale Pomme pps 
ly, wi presented in payment of 
publicliues during 1841,.......se0ee++e5 1,110,611 08 





| Making... -20----00+-200-0 + tp $23,850,820 44 | 


DAMMar gy. 16s ods sds wicericeds devs < ees-- 15,991,895 15 
Naval,......... wescocescoe occ ccccess 6,910,268 69 
Public Debt,...............-+.5 esecccee 6,387 30 
Treasury notes issued prior to the Ist of Jan. 
1841, and outstanding on the 4th of March 
1841,...... eecceececnsecscctecssseee 3,873,220 00 















Interest estimated at about...... eeee oeeee sae 
Making im the aggregate,........ -- $33,429,616 50 
_ Of this, there will be required for the services 
| the current year,..........----. ce 60 
War for the 1841, viz: 
fi. Li 
Qt cosnencepess pupsed $1,435,500 00 
For armaments of fortifica- 
tions and ordinance stores,. 220,000 00 
For payment of arrearages and 
| of public property on 
care 
roads, harbera, rivers, &c.. 40,199 12 
nye for ae 
i suppressi tan 
i Gidea ts .c22 Dente dap ety 825,637 86 
{ 2,881,308 98 
H Making .. 2... «--00+ scenes +++ $26,731,336 98 





t The actual and estimated means, under the existing law, 
, to meet these demands are, viz : 
The available balance in the 
| Treasury on the 4th March, 

1841—(see statement B).. $646,603 12 
| Treasury Notes authorized un- 

der the act of 1840, issued 
| after the 3d of March, 1841, 413,592 72 
i Treasury Notes authorized 
| the act of 1841, tobe i 

after the 4th of March, 1841, 5,000,000,00 

Receipts from Customs, es- 
| timated et.-.----++2---++ 12,000,000 00 
_ Receipts from public lands... 2,500,000 00 
, Receipts from miscellaneous 
|  BOUFCES .. 2. -- een ee-neeee 170,000,000 
| Amounting to....... aeons -- $20,730,395 84 
| fer, of the demands for 


i] 
4 





; 


the present year, the sum of............ 6,000,941 14 

There will also be receivable for public dues, in the present 
year, or payable in 1842, Treasury Notes, the issues of the 
| t year, viz: 
| 
} 
} 


413,592 72 


| to be issued after the 4th of 

March, and included in the 

| estimate of ways and means, 5,060,000 00 

6,027,274 04 
Making an aggregate of debt and deficit to be 

wipes aedody maaan) oe pages fawcboer a, ear 18 
is estimate is founded on the assumption that all the 





| moneys in the public depositories can be at once made avail- 
able, and that any and all of the demands upon the Treasury 
can be satisfied, so leng as money, to a sufficient amount, re- 
mains in any er all the depositories. But this is by no means 
the case. 

| While the power to issue Treasury Notes 

exists, there should be at all times, for the 
convenience of the Treasury, a sum eqaal 








of January, 1841, of .........--------- $987,345 03) 15 $1,000,000 in the various ‘ 
_ The receipts from the Ist of January to the subject to draft; when that power is ex- 
| 4th of March, 1841, were, say, pended, the sum should be increased to 
From Customs,........... $1,974,836 46° PR it are. setetlbcane aet $4,000,000 00 
| Mamllaycw-- 002 -0c-- =< SERIES 56 Which sum, added to the above, makes the 
Sane oe enn naever ane ee estimated deficit $16,088,215 18 
Lyre ee meena | _, But the undersigned feels it hie duty to call the attention 
| From Banks which failed in 1837, 18,000 00 | eee & Se aap inet Gna nae 
From Treasury Notes per ac- by whisk on Se 
| ee eta ee "Poe weme which will be required from the frst of June to 
From Treasury Notes under the “ws. ; 
| act of 15th February, 1841,. 673,681 32 —_—— a aa a 
From Bond of the Bank of U. | "will Gall dee within that tine, end the inv 
SUMS - 00 --ee ween ee esenee d 17,913 00 4,212 540 07 | terest ya about eee eee te eeee seceee $2,756,900 00 
Ba ery ; —————— || Balance for taking the 6th Census......... 000 0° 
| Making with the balance in the Treasury, | Fez the Civil List, miscellaneous and fereign 
| January 1, 1841, ...~. 2-2 0---c0ce----- $5,199,885 10) intercourse ...cc..acaeucacaccecseee se 1,309,308 37 
| The expenditures for the same period were— | Military service... ...0..cc0..se0+seeees 4,591,098 00 
| Civil list, foreign intercourse and miscellane- Naval SELEY aT qatar aguaae 1,844,000 00 
NEOUS, «~~~ 22 ener eee ee $943,517 14 Puls BUNS. oocs cusioedccce <ddubics. Sib 6,387 00 
ioe Department. ....... 2,273,097 11 Expenses of the Extra Session of Congress... 350,000 00 
one yeereeees o ee Making about... ..............scee. eee, Fil, 151,695 3 
_— pensigqoensont heone ’ The ways and means in the of the Treasury, and 
y 7 er i pe 647,590 09 ‘eas tes ee ee existing laws, are as fol- 
| 4 4 = . 
‘ . : 1. Funds in the Treasury, as 
Leaving a balance in the Treasury on the per statement (C)........ $644,361 16 
4th of March, 1841, of .........-..+. <- $572,718 46 2. Treasury Notes authorized 
The balances of outstanding on the 4th of) by the act of the 15th Feb- 





5,900,305 07 








: 
; 
ra 














to meet any emergen- 
public service, vit... ...---+- 


1816 to 1837, a period of 21 
venues constantly exceeded the i averag 
time was $11,464,226 87 


ii 


9,124,747 00 


5,648,512 40 


which were in the Treasury or the Ist of 
Jaxuary, 1837, and which came into it 
prior to the 4th of March, 1841, over and 


From which deduct the amount (less the 
trust-funds) remaining in the Treasury on 
the 4th of March, 1841..............- 


over the current revenue of.........«--- $31,310,014 20 
is proper to remark, that the entries on the books 


31,882,732 68 


572,713 <6 





til the 4th of March, 1841, on which day it appears 
books both as a receipt and expenditure. 
and to this extent, within the last feur years, were 
expenditures pushed beyond the amount of the revenue. 


I 


and without any adequate resources except the 
granced by law to augment that debt. 

As yet no provision has been made 
te check its constant and rapid increase. We find it, there- 


The temporary expedients by which it has been sustained do 
not at all vary its essential character. 

The attention of Congress is respectfully invited to the 
necessity of early and effectual measures to prevent its fur- 
thur augmentation. The obvious remedy is, to increase the 
revenue as far as may be, witheut i 
commerce, and to reduce the expenditures within the limits 
of strict economy. 

Bat as it may not comport with the views of Congress to go 
inte a revision and adjustment ef the customs so long before 


for the public service, in the present year, shall hove Seam 
provided for, that the revenues which will agcrue from that 
ora nearly proximate rate of duty, will be sufficient to de 
fray the ex of government, and leave a surplus to be 
ment of the national debt, 
lands to be disposed of as 
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citizens by meetiag in a like spirit, any heavy exac- 
tions or prohibitions which nations may fit to 
Of the Public Debt. 


charge upor the commerce or 
in any form, the burden of paying at once, or at 

the national debt. SS ee etme oe 
and relief are required. currency ef the country | 
be restored, and commerce and industry relieved from their 


If we aseume the 


from five to eight years as that a 
; : 





its maximum and ceases to accumulate, or, when it becomes | 
larger than the amount necessary to be kept on hand to meet | 
the current wants of the Treasury, these advantages disap- | 
pear. This mode of loan then becomes to the 
what the sale in market of new promissory notes for the pur- | 
pote of raising money to take up old i notes, is to 
an individual. It is the issue of Treasury notes to take up | 
other Treasury notes year after year in succession, and, under 
those circumstances it is inconvenient and ex ive. f 
But the raising of money by the issue of Treasury netes is | 
sejpstionstte betnn ts inthotarties By this means a hea- | 
vy debt may be raised and fastened permanently 
country, the amount of new issues being 
payment of the old, while the people, and even those ' 
administer the finances, may not be impressed with the im-_ 
Gestas Saat, Chat. netepel SP ENS GFT ey poeeep | 


creation. 

Therefore, in the opinion of the undersigned, when a ne- | 
tional debt dees exist, and must continue for a time, it is 
better that it should be made a funded debt, to our 
ancient financial usage. It is then sheltered by no cover and is | 
the subject of no delusion. It is open, , true. The | 
eyes of the country will be upen it, and will be able to mark | 
at a glance its reduction or its increase. And, it is believed, | 
that a loan for the requisite amount, having eight years to | 
rum, but redeemable at the will of the Government on six |. 
month's notice could be negotiated at a much less rate of in | 
terest than Treasury notes. Much expense would, also, be | 
saved in dispensing with the machinery of the issue and pay- 

\ 


" 


i 





ficient to pay the debt at existing, 
necessarily accrue in this and the ensuing year, be raised on | 
loan, for the time, and on the condition above suggested. | 
On Keeping and Disbursing the Public Moneys. 
respectfully invi 
oe te OS Se ee and disbursing the | 
public moneys, and also to the subject of the creation or em- | 
ployment of a fiscal agent, to be charged with the perform | 
page © Case eneeeneetee. lesthieng - 
subject is one of great importance, to the gevern- 
ment and to the community. Such agent or depository ought 
te unite in the hi degree the safety of the | 
public funds and convenience and economy in their adminis- | 
tration, and it should if possible be so selected or framed as 


to exert a salutary influence over the business and currency | 
of the country. 
The mode of and disbursing the emer. Po 


vided by the act of July 4th, 1840, will be found on compari- 
con with that heretofore chiefly used by the Government, emb | 
rently deficient in all these essential . The finan- 
tial history of the United States especially for the last twelve 
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| sent system it cannot be aveided, save in a few cases, 


discharging every public liability at the most favored point. 
This would at once center all the disbursements at a few of 
the mae Oe ae the panes tops and 
expense of transporting funds frem various 
pornts of collection to the places of disbursement. 

An item of less importance, but still worthy of considern- 
tion, in settling on a permanent and economical 

is the direct ex of the present system, 
cual of te balliings tae Gs’ Sapediio Cf the piilie mansy, 
and the salaries of the officers and their clerks, who receive 


But the present system is also, in the opinion of the under- 
signed, injurious to the business and of the country. 
Instead of permitting the credit and the finances of the Gov- 
ernment to lend their indirect but efficient aid in sustaining 
the credit and regulating the of the country, it 
brings into direct hostility these important interests. In the 
progress of the system a sufficient amount of gold and silver 
to supply the wants of the Treasury must be withdrawn from 
circulation and locked up in vaults, leaving no represen ative 
te 6 ed armed te an geese A large amount 
alse in 


hands of those who to or receive from the 
Treasury is equally withdrawn general circulation, and 
made w flow those channels alune which lead into 


and out of the public coffers. The other avenues of com- 
merce and intercourse are thus deprived of their proportion 
of the precious metals. 

Within the fifty-two years during which our Constitutional 


' Government has existed, we have had for two periods of 


twenty years each a Bank, chartered by Congress as a depos- 
itory of the public moneys and as a fiseal agent. We have 
had also, at two intervals amounting aap y Leh ope 
State Banks employed for iike , and during the re- 
mainder of the time the funds of the Government have been 


ye 

and rev and republished in 1837, were $1,000,676. 
the latter period, from 1833 te 1837, though no actual loss 
is to have occurred, yet the Treasury and the couwn- 
i i embarrassment from the fiscal 


sng og Seheecind too tA sects cs Oso Uk tgiaey of 
ting or i , ic s se far as tho 

tide institutions extented. Then, as regards the wants of 
the Treasury merely, the safety of the public funds and econ- 


| omy in their administration, experience has demonstrated 
| the superior utility of a 


Bank, constituted and adopted by 


| Congress as a fiscal agent. It has also preved to us that the 


“ ‘od ing | 
officers connected with the re oe ae have be- i active business of the country, its currency, its credit, its in- 
intimately connected 





“dependent upon the financial arrangements of the 
| Government. If they be wise and beneficent, they 
| but efficiently promote those great interests of .be sit 
_omts confidence and stability. 


| 
| 


fava 


with and 
indirect! 


dustry, and its commerce, are 


constant and uniform in their action, they give to inter 
Bank 


Oe Cael dee oe from the 
of the United States in 1 the has had no 
ooel Sgt, att 5) Soe tien Yeon All 
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Yet that power has been questioned by man 
opinions are enti to considera- 


triotic statesmen, whese 
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tion and respect, and in a measare like this, of high pslitical 


import, which, if wisely cenceived, and cordiall 


in, must have a great and 
perity of the country, 
obviate objections and 


it is im t, as far as possible, 
nthe gee Lng 


y 
enduring influence on the 


If such an institution can be so conceived in principle, and 
guarded in its details as to remove all scruples touching the 


question of constitutional power, and thus avoid the objec- | 


uons which have been 


inst those heretofore created 


ion ef the undersigned, pro- 


confer lasting and important 


will, probably, require 


modification. 
All which is respectfully submitted, T. EWING, 


Seerctary of the Treasury. 


Tasssuny Deranruent, Jnne i, 1841. 


—— 
Communication from the Postmaster General. 
Post Orrice Derantment, May 29, 1841. 
Sin: The arrangement of business at, and the manner of re- 
turns to, the General Pest Office, forbid a detailed report of 
its operations at the approaching session of Congress. I || delphia, which is another great terminus of railroad commu- | 


have, however, felt it my duy, 
tention to the present state of i 


at this time, to call ic at- 
ts finances, so far as | have yet 


been able to learn their condition 


When first entering upon my official duties, 
constant demands for payment 


waa forced to the 


ond 
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ability of the Department to discharge ; and with a view to | 
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prices which, it may be calculated, will | 
demanded upon most of the routes, were it not | 
ly increasing exactions in other branches of 


Fe 


c 
bids and 


by railroad companies | 
mails is more than twe hundred per 
paid for coach service, upon reads form- 
between different railroad companies, 
route, and that too where the night ser- 
he railroads is less than that performed in caches. | 
deserve more consideration from the fact that, 
whilst at the recent lettings in New-York and the six Eastern | 
service ky coaches and other modes of | 
at an average saving of twenty- 
arias 1837, there are but few 


not been increased-in such maaner as imposed upon me the 
necessity of ouapenting the contracts. Nor is extrava- | 
gant price demanded for mail transpertation upon railroads | 
ions affect the rev- | 
t. The facilities secured by this 


than is 


safe-keeping 
oe revenue,” except || mode of cenveyance for sending letters by private hands very 


seriously diminish the receipts of the office upon these routes. | 
A single illustration will establish this assertion. " 
Boston is one of the most important points of railroad con- | 
centration in the Union. a nEatayS pseresbial 
pad ves Banh alte Me shaster coming he She h last 
shews, as com with the corres: ing quarter of the 
year before, a | 
one hundred and ninety-five dollars—-being double the amount _ 
of diminution to be found, within the same time, in any other 
the nation, with the single exception of Phila- || 

| 


nication. 

These facts are presented in no 
ward those to whose 
intrusted, a peo- 
rer pad Peele hehe emngegetmcer b. - pasoend 

ational and State legislation, unless a corrective be sooner }' 


spirit of unkindness to 


ice generall directed b i mediate predecessor scmny of 
service y, direc y my immedi » in| 
imiti transportation of the mails to six trips a week 
the ye oe Resa The em- | 
condition finances Department, 
to remain unaided 


of some 


if it || 
the Government, clearly indicated | 
a pS cage. , and the religious | 
will certainly approve the feeling | 
as the day on whisk thes, service | 
Yet it cannot be denied that this | 
and in many in- | 


in the transportation of | 


| 
our country this alteration has | 
wiesenee, bats warmly ap | 
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General has prepared a tabular || '°**> 

emparison may be made be-| of a Repeal of the Sub-Treasury. Mr. Woodbury teok « 
the sums now paid for | slight part in the debate; but the resolution passed. The 
same routes. The table is hereto an- | District banks have applied for a re-charter. The several 
| Committees were appointed as follows : 


RoE 


|| Fulton. 
| Ind., 
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vier and 


bridge. 
On Revolutonary 
| aoe ont Graham. 
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movals from office. Mr. Crary to-day moved a resolution 
|| to instruct the Cemmittee on Finance to bring in a bill, 
stating his disposition as favorable to the immediate repeal 
of the Sub-Treasury and the establishment of a National 
Bank. 


Mr. Wright and Mr. Calhoun opposed the latter wishing 


the new measures brought forward before the Sub-Treasury 
'| was repealed, and declaring that there was no alternative 
before, | between the Sub-Treasury and a National Bank. Mr. Clay 
|| welcomed the cenfession cordially, and hoped the time for 
'\ action had come. 


Mr. Rives expressed his dissent from the views of Messrs. 


| Calhoun and Clay, and referred to the Message as indica- 
'' ting other alternatives beside those mentioned by those Sena 


but agreed that all might meet on the common ground 


On Foreign Relations—Mesers. Rives, Preston, Buchanan, Tall- 


On Fimance—Messrs. Clay of Ky.. Evans, Woodbury, Mangum apd 


madge and 


Bayard. 
On Commerce—Mesers. Huatington, Merrick, Kisg, Barrow aad 
| Wright. 


On Menufacturce—Mesers. Evans, Archer, Miller, Buchanan and 


Simmons. 
On Agriculture—Messre. Linn, Woodbridge, Smith of Ct, White 
Simmons. 


On Military Affairs—Messrs. Preston, Merrick, Benton, Archer 


On the Militia—Messrs. Phelps, Kerr, Clay of Ale. Barrow and 

On Naval Afaire—Messrs, Mangum, Archer, Williams, Smith of 

and Choate. 

On Public Lands—Messrs. Smith of Ind., Tallmadge, Walker, Bates 
Prieate Land Claims—Messrs. Bayard, Huntington, Linn, Se- 

Indian Affcire—Messrs. Morebead, White, Sevier, Phelps and 


Glaime—Messss. Graham, Bates, Wright, Woodbury aac. W ood- 
: Gleine—Mesars. Dixon, Morehead, Smith of Ct., 

Berrien, Clayten, Prentiss, Walker and Kerr. 
On the Post Ofice—Messrs. Henderson, Simmens, McRoberts, Ber - 


rien and Mouton. 
On Roads and Canale—Messrs. Porter, White, Young, Cuthbert 


fete 


and King. 


On Pensions—Messrs. Bates, Pierce, Allen, Dixon and Nicholson. 
stris Columbia—Messrs. Merrick, Clayton, King, 

. Prentiss, Porter, Sturgeon, Tappan and Hen 

On Public Building s—Messrs. Barrow, Fulton and Kerr. 

On the Contingent White, Tappan and Porter. 

MeRoberts, Miller and Nicholson. 

Several attempts were made in the House to-day to get up 


select Committees on various subjects, particularly on a 


“Fiscal Agency,” but nething was accomplished. Mr. 
Adams’ motion to rescind the 21st rule ef the House in re- 
lation to Abolition petitions, excited feeling and intermina- 
ble debate, as that subject of Abolition usually does, and the 
House adjourned over to Monday next, (skipping two work- 
~ “ye ee - see 

ing days!) without accomplishing a thing ! ea 


Mr. Clay of Ky. introduced a bill fo repeal the Sub-Trea 


sury. It is as follows: 
A BILL 

To repeal the act entitled “ to provide for the collection, afe- 
ee eet oe ic revenue,” aad to 
provide for the punishment of embezalers of public money. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the etn we Lhe 
presentatives of the United States of America in gress 

ON pepe ey Ree a apm 

cellection, safe-keeping, transfer and di of the 
public revenue,” a) wed on the 4th day of July.A. D. one 
thousand eight h and forty, be the same is hereby 
repealed, provided always that for any effences which may 
have been committed against the provisions of the seven- 
teeth section of the said act, the offenders may be prosecu- 
ted and punished according to those any thing 
herein contained to the contrary not , 

Sec. 2. And be if further enacted, That if any officer 
charged with the safe-keeping, transfer or disbursement ef 
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is hereby declared to b 
any public 
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fine equa! te the amount embezzled, and shall suffer impris- 


five years. 
This bill having been read ence, Mr. Clay asked that it be 
now read @ second time. Mr. Wright objected; so it could 


not be done. After some conversation between Messrs. Clay, | i, ge the head of the Foreign Relations, and Mr. ADams, of | 
|Indian Affairs, With Weeeter, Rives and Cvsurvo, a} 


Wright and Calhoun, the bill was made the special order for 


for the passage of a General Bankrupt Law. Mr. Clay ob- 
jected to the consideration of any business not suggested in 
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rans ‘Wisainetor, Tuesday, June ®. 
The Senate is doing the werk—the louse is scarcely yet 
complete in its organization. Both Mr. Calhoun’s acd Mr. 
Clay’s amendments to the Sub-Treasury Repeal bill were 
| negatived to-day. The original Repeal bill of Mr. Clay 
;, passed to a third reading, with some modification. Mr. Ben- 
I son stuck hard for the specie clawed: 
The Repeal will now soon pass the Senate. Mr. Sevier, 
|| in a warm speech, denounced the removal of Gen. Arbuckle 
| from Fort Gibson to Baton Rouge, as a mevement te please 
| John Ross. His resolutions of enquiry im the case were 


{ 
1 





postponed. 
| Mr. Tattmavex presented the resolutions of your Legie~ 


|}ature in behalf of a Distribution of the proceeds of the 


* || Public Lands. Lots of Memorials are pouring in on this 


subjeet, and in favor of a U S. Bank, and a Bankrupt Law. 
The Speaker of the House has made rather a pepular com- 





| honored with responsible appointments; Mr. Fittmore, 
| being chairman of the Committe of Ways and Means; and 
| Mr. Barxanp, ehairman of the Judiciary. Mr. Cusnixe 


f 


| noble trio, our “ Foreign Relations” cannot go wreng. 
| The following are the Standing Committees appointed by 
# the Speaker of the House: 

'  Elections.—Messrs. Halsted, Blair, Craven, Borden, Sum- 






Select Committee on the ‘ subject of the Currency and the es 
tablishment ef a fiscal agent :' 

Messrs. Sargeant, Adams, Wm. Cost Johnson, 
Wm. C. Dawson, Botts, DieRey, ieitoon, and Rber. 

The House spent the day in balloting for a Sergennt-a- 
Arms. After seven trials Mr. Ersnv Towxsexp (Adm.) 
of Buffalo, N. Y. was elected. This is quite a triumph for 
a Northern man, in this meridian, especially as there is little 
concert of action and no party discipline among the Whigs. 

Hon. Joun Sznocast, it is sid, will go to England in 
| the fall. The City is excessively hot and dusty. Anovs. 


onment for a term not less than six months, nor more tha | position of the Committees. Two sons of your State are | 





Frou Fronipa.—An Extra from the Savannah Georgian 
of June 4th, gives St. Augustine news to May 3st. Wild 
Cat, (Coacooche) had been again at Fort Pierce, and was 
to come in again on the Ist of June. He has invited the of- 
|| ficera to a ‘ dance’ at his encamping ground, about five miles 
| from Fort Pierce, which is to take place about a week from 
| this. He requested them not to come on horseback, as the 


the President's Message at this Extra Session. If this calu-|| mers, Gamble, Aaron V. Brown, Medill, and Jas. W. Wil | %#? "ould be tee troublesome. He brought es many as 


tary rule were disregarded, the session would be intermina- 
ble, and nothing be accomplished. After a brief debate the 
matter was laid over to Monday, to which day the Senate 
adjourned. The House was not in session this day. 


Wasatncros, June 7, 1841. 


The Senate Committee reported resolutions of condulence | 


to be sent to the family of Gen. Harrison, the House to be 
hung in mourning, and the Members to wear crape thirty 
days in honor of the memory of the deceased President. 

An interesting debate sprung up on the Resolution of Mr. 
Clay calling on the Secretary ef the Treasury for his plan of 
a “‘ United States Bank,” in connection with the subject of 
repealing the Sub-Treasury. Several prominent gentlemen 
* defined their positions.’ “ Bank or a Fiscal Agent” was 
substituted for “United States Bank” in the resolution— 
“Fiscal Agent” on the motion of Mr. Rives, after a consid- 
erable discussion. 

Mr. Clay introduced an amendment to his Repeal Bill, 
proposing to repeal also the Deposite Act of 1836. This 


| liams 

| Ways and Means.—Messrs. Fillmore, Gilmer, Botts, Sam- 
|| son Mason, Thomas F. Marshall, Rencher, Pickens, John 
| W. Jones, and Atherton. 

| Public Lands.—Messrs. Wm. Cost Johnson, Morrow, 
| Lewis Williams, Smith, Gentry, Bronson, Howard, Chap- 
' man, and Cave Johnson. 

| Public E j Messrs. Graham, Childs, Hudson, 
| Alford, Clinten, Jeremiah Brown, Watterson, Green, and 
| Littlefield. 
Mansfacturee— Mocs, Saltenstall, Greig, 


Henry, 
Indian greens lessrs. Adams, Cooper, Barton, W. B. 
1 Campbell, Meriwether, Chittenden, Shepperd, William But- 
‘ler, and Bidlack. 

Military Affairs—Messrs. Wm. C. Dawson, Wallace, 
| Caruthers, Pendleton, in, Van Rensselaer, William OQ. 
| Butler, Sumpter, and > 
| Post Office and Post Roads.—Messrs. Briggs, Joseph L. 
|, Williams, Russell, Brockway, Mergan, Owsley, Andrew 
| Kennedy, Hopkins and Reding. 
| Judiciary.—Messrs. Barnard, Trumbull, Maxwell, Thos. 
f F. Foster, Milton, Brown, Pearce, Ingersoll, Roosevelt and 


. Tilli » Nisbet, A. Marsball, and Eastman. | 


|| twenty-one warriers in with him the last time. He has been 
| asked if he was not going te Tampa Bay, and be said‘ xo ;’ 
|| stating, that it was too far to walk. He told Major Childs 
|| that it was no use to go after Sam Jones, as he would not 
come in. 

A negro guide (John) and a soldier, had been fishing up 

the Miami, within a half mile of Fort Dallas, and discovered 
two Indians, upon whom they fired, as their intentions were 
not kaewn in thus showing themselves. The soldier was 
put in confinement. 
From Txxas.—The steam packet Neptum, which arrived 
|| at New-Orleans en the 30th ult. from Galveston, brought pa- 
|| pers of that place te the 18th, and from other towns of a 
1 late dave. 

The general report is that peace and industry rule within 
the Texian borders. Rains had moistened the earth, and the 
|| busbandman had good promise of return for his labors. 

A eompany for the St. Fe expedition were to leave Hous- 
| cen on the 90th for Anatin, the general sendesvens. 











again drew out Mr. Rives in opposition, who was joined, in|“ Naeal Afairs.—Messrs. Wise, Stanly, G. Davis, T. W. | J; —The H , bi the following i 
part, by Messrs. Preston, Berrien and Barrow. Mr. Man-/! Williams, King, Burnell, Fessenden, lory, and Clifford. i important. oustonian publishes ing in- 


j ; wm : |, formation, very important, certainly, if correct : 

gum came to the rescue of Mr. Clay, but the latter finally | gate ahem Messrs. eo Everett, Hunt, John 1 “ We have, the poli 7 te fa 

expressed a willingness to withdraw his amendment. \ ae meee Proffit, atts pact. and Ferris. en on ae ion — ee ~ ered 
This det will be looked to with anxiety. a ‘anals.—Messrs. Lawrence, Jos. L. White, perusal varvans gentleman 


|| Boardman, Sherlock J. Andrews, John B. Thompson, John || Sttched to the commission for running the boundary between 
Asbury Dickins was reélected Secretary of the Senate ;_ Young, Seoul William W. Tevia, od Beeson. 27 || this Republic and the United States, from which we learn 
Mr. Dyer, Sergeant-at-Arms; Mr. Beall, Door-Keeper.—| Claims—Messrs. Giddings, Chittenden, Lina, Warren, | poset airs a end will probably be 
The first and last have been Loco-Foces until recently, and 5 Aracth, Coven, Dante, Bake, Revek TEXetee. 32d / sete : tho Sabine, ond trom: anbeartimeeeme 
? A crosses " ms 

oe rence ". | Commerce—Messrs. J. P. Kennedy, Winthrep, Teland, | . 


Rayner, B. Randall, E. D. White, Holmes, Brewster, | north, was feund to be far south of eae ere ree 
Mr. Clay introduced resolutiens limiti j " || viously taken; and the whole of the 
. rer apt: | fourths of a mile in the 16ch will thus be included in Texas, 
| giving us a tract of country more than 400 miles long, by 6 
| im breadth, which was supposed to beleng to the U. States, 
| and included in their surveys. 
“This land, we has all been located, and so 
great has been the rage for it, that unlocated Lounty claims 
are said to have been sold in some instances as high as $1 50 
per acre.” r 
Fire in Troy.—A fire broke out in Troy about 3 o'clock 
on Sunday afternoon in the rear of a building, No. 281 River- 
street, occupied by W. L. Taylor, tobacconist, and rapidly 
extended to the adjeining buildings, eleven of which were 
destroyed. The total lose is estimated at $30,000 or $40,000, 
and the amount of insurance was $25,000, mostly in the offi- 
ces ef Troy, Albany and Hartford. Several men were se- 
verely injured, one of them so seriously that his life is de 
spaired of. 
pe he had 
0” The New-York and Erie Railroad will be in opera- 
tion from Piermont to Ramapo bp the 20th inst. 


— aE 

CF Hon. Jouw A. Kine, of Jamaica, L. L., has been ap- 
pointed by Gov. Seward a Trustee of the State Lunatic Asy- 
lum, vice Wittiam L. Stonz, who declines. 


neti 

&F The trial of Braddee, the mail robber, was concluded 
at Pittsburg, Pa. on Friday Inst. The Jury, after a short ab- 
sence, returned a verdict of guilty. He will prabably be 
|| seat to tho Pecitentiary of Pennsylvania for fifteen years. 


action for the Session and dividing the labor between the two |; 


Aouses. He wished to confine the business, Ist, te a repeal 
of the Sub-Treasury; 2d,to a Bank; 3d, to provisien for = 
venue; 4, to prospective distribution; 5, te Banks of the 
District. 

In the House, the amendment of Mr. Apams to the reso 
lution to adopt the rules of last session of Congress, to ‘ ex- 
cept the 2ist rule,’ was advocated at great length by Mr. 
ADAMS, who entered into the general subjeet of Abelition, 


strongly advocating the right of the People to petition and | 


have their petitions respectfully heard. 
The amendment was opposed by Mr. Kino of Ga., as also 


the presentation of Abolition petitions as threatening the| 


most disastrous consequences to the Union. 

The resolution and amendment were adopted. Ayes 112; 
Noes 104. 

The resolution of Mr. Wise, as amended by Mr. Urngr- 
woop, calling on the Secretary of the Treasury for his plan 
of a fiscal agent, Sc. was laid on the table. 

Mr. Brices called up his resolution providing for the ap- 
pointment of the regular Standing Committees of the House, 
and having accepted as a modification, an amendment oi 
Mr Szrorast, appointing a eelect Committee of nine mem- 
bers on tLe subject of a fiscal agent, it was adopted—the lat- 
ter clause by a vote of yeas 125, nays 90 The yeas and 
nays ©: motions to adjourn were called three times; thus 
Dien ee The principal object of their 

ie 


| Charles Brown. 

Distriet of Columbia—Messrs. Underwood, King, Powell, 

! Harris, Pearce, Richard W. Thompson, Keim, John Camp- 

| bell, John Thompson Mason. 

i ager | Claims—Messrs. Hall, Thomos J. Cam 

| bell, Mathiot, Washington, James, Parmenter, William O. 

| Geode, Van Buren, Isaac D. Jones. 

| Private Land Claims—Messrs. Moore, Richard D. Davis, 

t Birdseye, Gamble, Stewart, Cross, John B. Dawson, Turney, 

I ——- re— Messrs. Deberry, Ridgway, Simonton, Doig, 

|| A. McClellan, Arrington, Mattocks, r Sm John Hastings. ° 

| Militia—Mesers. Keim, Triplett, Coles, Stokeley, Ward, 

Weller, Sweney, Lowell, Sampson, H. Butler. 

| Territories—Mesers. Pope, C. W. Williams, Sollars, 

|| Ma Hays, Gates, Green W. Caldwell, Daniel, Dean. 
Pensions—Messrs. Taliaferro, Rodney, 

Lane, L. W. Andrews, Matthews, S. N. Clarke, Babcock, 

C. A. Fornance. 





D . do on Morris, A = » John Ed- 
wards ennsylvania, Gerry, Gorden, Doan, 
Green, Gustine ; 


Patents—Messrs. Osborne, Cranston, Plumer, Ramsey, 
Sanford. 


Public Buildings and Ground—Messrs. Boardman, A. 
Young, Cranston, 8. S. Bowne, Wood. 
Revisal and 


Accountse—Messrs. Baker, L. : Andrews, Marchand, 
J. G. Floyd, Yorke. 

ae eee Thomas W. Williams, P. Caldwell, 
J. C. Edwards, Westhrook, Egbert. 


Expenditures in the State Van 





twe days last week was to attend the races. 





| Two of his confederates plead guilty, and the third is to be 
} tried immediately. 
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NEW AGENTS. 


WF. Pesmennon, Hep, las craseeee yo setts Reet iy The Hew- 
Yorker at Augusta, Ge., in place of isaac 8. Beers, resigned. 

R.R has consented to ect as Agent for The New- 
eee eatin te Tbs plese of6- @ Beton, seed, 
Gro. N. Duocey is our authorised Agent for The New-Yorker at 
E ieaville, N. Y. 


N. Buve, P. M. . consented Agent 
for The Now: Yorker tn pleas of Gee Lino — ~~ ng pat 





Tas Works or Lozp With a Life prepared ex- 
pressly fer this Edition, additional information rela- 
pert ned py ale 8 cme wv ema heme the best 
au In Four V Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 


Though of no recent discovery, there is yet great truth in 
the remark that the characters of public men cannot be im- 
partially and correctly estimated until ages shall have buried 
the resentments they excited and dimmed the adventitious 
lights beneath which they moved. Exalted rank, in the 
world’s esteem, teo often fills the place of intellectual power, 
brilliant accomplishments are allowed to excuse a profligate 
life and party virulence, public prejudice or personal friend- 
ship inevitably distorts the character and gives false celoring 
to the reputation of distinguished men. But Time with 
steady step sweeps away all this: the glitter of wealth and 
high station fade away as the years roll on; the glare of suc- 
cess no longer dazzles; brilliant talents and high renown no 
more excuse unprincipled ambition, but all men see that 
Virtue, in its simple, transeendent purity, with its high dig- 
Se ny Sea Se 
w ip. 

In this light the Life and Character ef Bo.ixoproxg, in 
common with all eminent men, must now be viewed. His 
rank, his wealth, the persenal graces and splendid accom- 
plishments by which he captivated all superficial observers, 
and won applause from superior minds are te us as though 
they had never been; the mind is to rest whelly upon what 
he did, for good or for evil—for this is ever the best record of 
what a man was—to examine closely, with bold severity and 
unerring discrimination, the mark which he set upon his age. 
Judged by this standard, the fame of Bolingbroke by ne 
means rests upon that dizzy hight ef greatness which he oc- 
cupied while living. The questien was long since asked by 
Burke ‘ Who reads Bolingbroke 1 and we suspect that no 
mere satisfactery answer could be given to this inquiry new 
than in the days of the great statesman by whom it was pro- 
pounded. Sinee his decease the world has gone on well 
enoagh witheut him ; for can any thing he did or thought be 
pointed out as having given shape to his own age or strength 
and progress to that which succeeded him. During his pe- 
litical life—in which he ran his most brilliant career—he ac- 
complished nothing worthy ef remembrance ; and but for the 
taint of treason fixed upon his name, its mention would pro- 
bably awaken no thought of England's great men or of a 
statesman’s fame. It is now generally cenceded that he was 
guilty of the charges preferred against him by Walpole in 
connection with his management of the Treaty of Utrecht: 
there is no deubt too that he labored with zeal to bring in the 
Pretender as Monarch of Great Britain in the room of George 
the First. Tis precipitate flight to France, on being accu- 
sed by Parliament, set the seal of confession on his guilt; 
and though contrary to the prayer of Walpole— may his at- 
tainder never be reversed, and may his crimes never be for- 
gotten,"—the King subsequently extended to him the royal 
pardon, yet he never regained any portion of his influence in 
affairs of State. 

Asa pelitician, Bolingbroke was distinguished for his per- 
fect knowledge of all public affairs in both ancient and mo- 
dern times, for the powerful pen which he wielded with 
vigor and assiduity, and abeve all for bis pre-eminent abili- 
ties as a dignified and persuasive Orator. Of his merits in 
the latter respect we have this high estimate by one well 
qualified to judge. ‘There may have beon,’ says Lord 
Breugham, ‘ more measure and matured power in Pitt, more 
fire in the occasional bursts ef Chatham, more unbridled ve- 
hemence, more iatent reasoning in Fex, more deep-toned de- 
clamation in passages of Sheridan, mere learned imagery in 
Burke, more wit and humor in Canning; but asa whole, and 
taking in all rhetorical gifts and all the orater’s accomplish 
ments, no one, perhaps hardly the union of several of ther, 
can match what we are taught by tradition to admire ia Bo- 
lingbreke’s spoken eloquence, and what the study of his 
works makes us easily believe to be true.’ 

In all the course of his politieal life, the ruling passion of 
Bolingbroke was a selfish, unprincipled ambition, which ac- 
knowledged no rule of duty, regarded no consequences to 


ripe 


" 
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shade. The same paltry vindictiveness which actuated him 
in much of his political career, shone forth conspicuously in 
his treatment of Pope, with whom he had always lived on 
terms of the closest and most intimate friendship, but whose 
memory, ere the turf was green upon his grave, he reviled 
and loaded with the most bitter taunts. 

Bolingbroke was an active and brilliant though selfish 
and unprincipled Statesman, a splendid speaker and a fine | 
writer; but with all this he could not rest satisfied. He 
sought beside to be a philosopher—a teacher of morals— | 
the founder of @ system of metaphysics. He has left behind | 
him in this as in other departments productions of extraor- | 
dinary merit. But it must be acknewledged that much of | 
the praise bestowed upon these elaborate sophistries was in | 
reality called forth by the brilliant purity and grace of the 
style in which they were clothed and the titled rank and high | 
repute of their author. As has been well said, any man of | 
his rank might set up for a philosopher, a wit or a critic, | 
just as he would set up his coach or set up for a member of | 
Parliamert. His peerage was a guarantee for his Philoso- | 
phy, and his elegant manners for the fineness of his taste.— | 
To judge of a noble author by his sentiments or expressions | 
alone, has too often been regarded as mere rudeness and 
pedantry. But all this illusion has long since vanished, and | 
the hollow sensualism ef Bolingbroke’s philosophy has often | 
been exposed. Its most prominent feature is a steady aim | 
te destroy all faith in things spiritual, to drag to the level of | 
sense all man's nobler faculties, and to blot from his mind | 
all thoeghts and all hopes of any higher realities. In place 
of a belief in an intelligent, spiritual Creator, he substituted | 
a dark and gloomy naturalism which even shut out from the | 
soul those glimmerings of future life known and cherished | 
by the wisest of the heathen. | 
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NEW-YORK. no warm feelings to spring up and flourish beneath its deadly | conduct by her own instinctive sense ef propriety, the work 


_ 


might be te her of no little advantage. But it is made up of 
commonplace observatiens and self-evident directions, such 
as would most readily eccur to every one, and many of which 
uttered with oracular gravity, as though they were of infinite 
import, from the pages of a book. Mr. Muzzy's work may 
be productive of great benefit to those for whom it was de- 
signed ; but we have little faith ‘» these ‘ manuals’ for par- 


| tieular classes in society. They tend to make life a mere art 


—and the pathway of each order a trade to be learned and 
practised like a mere mechanical profeseioa. 
—— 
Sevecrions razom tae Poericat Lireratuns or twe West. Cin- 
cinnati, U. P. James. New-York, J. & H. G. Langley 
This neat volume contains much true, genial puetry. The 
several authors whose productions are included in it are 
dwellers in the great West, where§nature still is fresh, and 
her solitary haunt’s yet undisturbed by the noise of com- 
merce and the arts; their feeling and poetic impulses show 
this youthful life, and have about them not a little of the 
heart-cheering freshness of Spring. Many of the names in- 
cluded in the list of contributers to this work have long been 
known and honored as among our first poets; the lays of 
Prentice, Pike, Wallace, Gallagher, Mrs. Welby (better 
known as ‘ Amelia) and many others have long since found 
their way to the East, and we shall hardly allow their 
reputation te be claimed by any particular section of our 
country. We advocate most strenuously the ‘integrity of 
the Union’ in this respect at least. W. D. Gallagher is the 
editor of these selections, and, so far as we have had op- 
pertunity to judge, he has discharged his task with discrimi- 





Evemerrts or Geomeray, with Applications in Mensuration. By 
Cuantes Davies, LL.D. Philadelphia, A. 8. Barnes & Co. 





In his private character, Bolingbroke was alow debauchee, | 


ro man great who is so far led captive by the spirit of | 
his age and the example of those about him as to forget or | 
| set at nought the higher law that is written within. Virtue || 
| and strict adherence to Right are the same in every age; no | 
circumstances can change their nature, nor can any example | 
| excuse their wanton and voluntary abandonment. Boling- | 
| broke commenced life by deliberately casting behind him the | 
restraints ef the Moral Law, and giving unrestrained indal- | 
gence te the basest and most imperious passions of his | 
nature. Through all his career self-indulgence and the | 
gratification of his appetites were the moving impulses 
of his life. Although liberal, generous and high-mind- | 
ed in theory, narrow jealousies, paltry suspicions and un- 
resisted passions which soon grew ‘ tyrannous and strong’ | 
gave a hue ef repulsive vileness to his private life; while | 
jin the public service no considerations of duty, honor || 
or gexerosity ever swerved him from the steady pursuit | 
of his ewn selfish purposes. He had no political hon- | 
esty and but little regard in any relation for integrity and 
| uprightness. His intellect was of a high and powerful cast ; || 
his mind logical and comprehensive, and his scholarship, | 
though superficial, rich and extended. Yet his life was | 
wasted in useless struggles with surrounding circumstances | 
or ministering to the cravings of passion and personal pride. 
We cannot conclude this notice without acknowledging | 
cheerfully the euterprise of the Publishers of this work. It 
has been brought out in a style of great elegance, and will be | 
an ornament as well as a valuable addition to the library of | 
every reader to which it may find its way. In type, paper | 
and the general neatness of its appearance it is one of the | 
best works ever issued frem the American press. 





| Tus Youre Maren: By ¥, Author of the Young Man's 
Guide, &c. Boston: William Crosby & Co. New-York: Wiley 

This is the second edition of a book which has acquired 
considerable reputation as a Manual for young ladies—giving 
them sundry instructions with reference to their various cir 
cumstances, with occasional essays upon the capacities and 
social rank of Woman, the charms of home and society, and 
such other topics as would naturally fall in the author's way. 
Its ineulcations are all very good ; and if a young lady could 
be found, regardful enough of her duty and interest to fellow 








others than himself, stifled all generous devotion, and allowed 








them, who had not anticipated all its maxims and rules of 





Professor Davies is already well known as the author of 


knowing no law but the promptings of passion and stifling | several valuable works on the elementary branches of Math- 
all the whispered admonitions of conscience by still deeper | ematical Science, and has succeeded better in making this 
plunges into the mire of sensuality. Many seek an apology | mode of reasoning familiar te the yeung student and in ren- 
for his profligacy in the general immorality of the age; but | dering it attractive, than any other author of who2e efforts 
what has the age to do with integrity and a pure conscience ! |we are aware. Each step in the several demonstrations is 
Did these change with every shifting of the scenes, there | made perfectly clear, and the peculiar beauty of mathemati- 
_ might be ground for the excuse; but we can hardly call || cal reasoning, its leading by sure and simple progression 


from the most self-evident axioms to the sublimest truths, is 
thus easily apprehended and properly appreciated. The ap- 
plication ef Geometrical truths in the cenelusion is practical, 
and well calculated to be highly useful. The work will prove 
of high value and do faithful and successful service in the 
cause of education. 


Lives or THE QUEENS oF Erowanp race THe Norman Conquest. 
Py Aen Roe may Dy tee Lea & Blanchard — 
This is a very entertaining and valuable work, and we 
look forward to the publication of the second volume, which 
is now in press, with considerable interest. The well known 
authoress bas evinced great diligence in her researches into 
the early history of the Courts of England, and bas inter- 
weven with the dry details of mere narrative many incidents 
and sketches of character which give to her work much o 
interest of romance. The present volume embraces the 
biographies of Matilda of Flanders, Matilda of Scotland, 
Adelicia of Louvaine, Matilda of Boulogue, and Eleanora 


of Aquitaine. 
——{<=s = 


Mere” BeBe Bind ees “hatey waaay cae, a 
The lives of men of science are usually supposed to be 
wanting in those incidents which render biography attrac- 
tive to the mass of readers. But this certainly is not the 
case in the volume before us. It is fall of incident; and 
combines amusement and instruction in the happiest manner. 
This, no doubt, is owing in part to the popular and pleasing 
character which the accomplished author hes giver to his 
werk ; but in part, also, to the remarkable vicissitudes expe 
rienced by the illustrious mer whese lives he portrays, and 
which impart to portions of the volume a romantic interest. 
A Summer Jovawey ix ree West; By Mrs, Sree.e, Author of He- 
roines of Sacred History. 

This is a neat volume, containing a narrative of a tour 
through the Western Lakes, with observations upon the 
character and general resources ef the adjacent country, 
such as cannot fail to be highly valuable to the tourist as 
well as to all whe feel an interest in the future fortunes of 
the mighty West. It is writen in a plain, unpretending 
style, and though it contains much that is common-place and 
universally known, will yet be read With interest and profi 












Sovrucax Lirerany Messencer: T. W. Ware Editor. Nos. V. 
and VI. for May and June, 1841. 

The current number of the Messenger has at length reach- 

ed New-York—ten days later than it should have done, even 


overloeking the lapse of the May number. There is no ex- | 


cuse for these vexatious delays, and no work but one of ster- 
ling merit could abide them. We had half resolved never te 
speak of this work again until we should receive it by the 
4th of the month in which it was published; but the remark- 
able excellence of two or three articles in this number has 
constrained us to forego the rule for once. 

“* More Scraps from the Lucky-Bag” is the uncouth title 
of the first article—a caustic, admirable, invaluable exposi- 
tion of the ruinous cendition of our Naval Service, the waste- 
ful expenditures incurred in repairing our ships of war, and 
the radical inefficiency and inutility of our Board of Navy 
Commissioners. So thorough and practical an expose—one 


80 eminently calculated to do vast good to the service and | 


save millions of money to the people, has never before been 
made, even by ‘ Harry Bluff.’ But its merits are not confined 
to @ mere exposure of existing errors and evils. It suggests 
the most impartant aad beneficent improvements ia our Na- 
val architecture, in the selection of materials for ship-build- 
ing ; the adoption of efficient messures to prevent the rapid 
and premature decay of our public vessels; tke reduction of 
expenditure by transferring the preventive Revenue service 
from the Treasury to the Navy Department, thereby saving 
the cost of the former; the employment of Marines instead 
of Watchmen in our Navy Yards, thereby cutting off another 
considerable item of expense ; the adoption of the Paixhan 
shet, as one of the most efficacious, destructive and tenible 
engines of modern warfare ; the establishment of a Public 
Dock-Yard on the Mississippi, &c. &c. No paper on the 
Naval Service has ever appeared more fraught with essential 
information as well as judicious suggestions than this. It is 
worth to the Country ten times the total cost of the Messen- 
ger, and we trust it will be widely, generally disseminated. 
“ Texas and its Revolution” form the subject of another 


valuable paper, from the pen of Dr. F. Leclerc, now in France. | 
It is a succinct and faithful Historical and Topographical | 


account of Texas—one of those articles of substantial in- 
terest and permanent value which we find so uniformly in 
the Messenger and so seldom in other American periodicals 


of its class. We have met with no work on Texas more |, 


graphic or satisfactory than this. 

“ Mary Musgrove, A Tale of the Early Times of Georgia,” 
combines the interest of veritable Histery with that of Ro- 
mance. The heroine is an Indian woman married to a white ; 
the age preceding the Revolutien ; and Gen. Oglethorpe, the 
Wesleys, and other noted personages figure on the stage.— 
The incidents are true to Nature as well as History, and the 
moral most impressive. 

“ Mrs. Hemans, by H. T. Tuckerman,” is excellent in a 
different way. It gives the true solution of the alleged aver- 
sion of Man te Women of Genius. We shall endeavor to 


copy it. 
“ Two Letters from an Unele to his Niece” on ‘ Female 


Poetry’ and ‘ Tight Lacing,’ are ged, though the former is |; 
too bitter and sweeping. It is certain, however, that ene of | 


the very worst lawful uses to which a young (or old) lady 


can devote her time is the manufacture of mediocre, unmean- | 


ing verses. 

Apropos—We have no room to speak of the Poetry in 
this number, which seems on a hasty perusal less faulty than 
usual. The Literary Notices of the month open with a savage 
but ia the main deserved scarifying of Bulwer’s ‘ Night and 
Morning.’ It is written with power. 

There are some other papers we would like to speak of 


did time and space allew, but they must pass. The Mes-| 


senger is able, healthful, useful, elevating—every thing but 
punctual. That must be added, or its merits will not save 
it from destruction. More on this point if the next number 
does not appear in betier season. 

Tar Keicxensocnenr, on New-Youx Macazine. June 1840. New- 

York: 2 Park Place. 

The Knickerbocker, for the current month is to us some- 
what less interesting than usual, though it contains a goodly 
number ef light and amusing papers. The ‘Drama at Tin- 
necum’ is a clever caricature, though too broad and treading 
in too beaten a track. The Fifth chapter of ‘ The Country 
Docter’ is well written and possesses high interest, especially 
that portion of it narrating the Wreck of the Mexico. ‘ The 
American at Home,’ ‘ The Latterlights and their Progeny,’ 
‘The Quod Correspondence,’ and ‘ The Death of an Angel,’ 
from Jean Paul are the remainingtprose pepers. A review of 
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* Modern Transcendeatalism,’ by C. C. Felton, is republished ue 
our own seacoast, extensive 
from the Christian Examiner: it ig well written, contains | ibe Se 
much that is true, and points out with fairness and discri-ni- | sage ; cae a ; ty na 
nation, the falsities of the work under review ; but it is brief, : 
in many respects superficiel, and leoks at best but at one escape, defence, or annoyance, be ascertained, 
| side of the subject. The ‘ Editor’s Table’ lacks its usual | dence resulting 
spirit and variety. More than two pages are given to avery |, advantage o 
| abusive and undignified coused notice of 0 omall, wnproton | tis thet och c anendeee be’ Geant i be thoughts desi 
ing volume, entitled ‘Voie to the Married,’ which appeared |! and kept constantly on duty, an additional may 
some two months since: we can see nothing either in the | be necessary} for the amount Ss as the foree 
| book, or in the circumstances attending its publication, to |) pop sd d 
_juntfy so extravagant attentions, and cannot help believing | {ie Bourd of Naval Commiscners, 
| that the space might have been filled to much better purpose. | The 
"With the next number the Knickerbocker commences its | invited 
"eighteenth volume. | cure 


) Jane Bavsn ax nee Cow. M. W. Dodd. \ 
This is the title of a little book illustrative of Natural His- | men: and it cannot, from the nature of the case, be provided 


H } 
upon a . 

tory, altered from the Freach of Mile. Srémadeure tor the | from our commercial marine, ships may be purchased, but 
| use of children. It contains much information on the sub- | ordnance cannot be on such an emergency, nor can 
, ject, which may be of utility to those for whom it is written, | some of the materials the preparation of ammunition be 
| though it is of so simple and primary a character as to be | - t= F 
I ° |) nanee should, by a timely foresight, be in advance, 
| generally known to all of any years and education. Par tes free aye» a supply of ammu- 


oan ilon con be petty prepared The soszmpenzing err 
UF Tur Lowstt Orrenise, No. 3, for June, has just | (oo ihe Ney ae o 
| reached us. It is a neat monthly magazine, made up, 88 | of expeaditure which will be required ’ 
| our readers are aware, entirely of original articles from the Should the object be deemed of such and urgency 
| pens of the “ Factory Girls” of Lowell, and is alike most |) &* to require the immediate attention of Congress, I respect- 
creditable to them and interesting to the reader. The price || fully recommend that an 
an _ mated amount be now . 
is only $1 per annum, and we carnestly counsel tt young —_ The opinion seems to have become general, as well in the 
| women of this country, and all friends to the elevation of the | service as in the nation at large, that a reorganizationof the Na- 
' laboring classes to extend to it a generous support. || vy isdemanded by considerations cennected with the defence 
| | and honor of the country, and in this opinion I heartily concur. 


| Yet lam aware that any plan this should 
Communication from the Seeretary of the Navy. | bcihe'revslt of the mest carctel deliberation, bet ther i 
l Navy Derantment, May 31, 1841. would be at once unwise and injurious to submit to Congress 


, Sim:—The ap jati made at the last session of | and the arrangements which should be 
Congres willbe fund amply wufcint to cover the expend [able to dye. charge of basta and tncomnderation Deeply 
tures for the several heads of appropriation, unless it _ Sensible therefure at once of the impertance and difficulty of 
_become necessary or be deemed to assume another the measure, I have taken proper to collect and avail 
SB iegotete of quanen than that on which the esti myself of all the results of experience and observation from 
| mates the were founded. _ | those whose opportunities have afforded the means of know- 
| The state of tho Navy Pension Fund will require the im- | ledge, and their intelligence the ability to use them profita- 
, mediate action of Congress. Under the operation of the act! bly, and I entertain the hope of being able, before the nex: 
entitled “ An act for the more admunistration of | regular meeting of Congress, to submit for your considers. 
| the Navy Pension Fund,” that fund has been exhausted. | tion a comprehensive and well-digested system of reform in 
wi , ing report of the Com-' the branch of the public service committed io my charge. 
missioner ef Pensions that there be required for the pay- | Ihave the honor to be, with the highest respect, your mos: 
| ment of navy pensioners, on the Ist of July next, the sum of | obedient servant. GEORGE E. BADGER. 
|| The President of the United States. 

—_—_—_—_ 
bly he allowed bet Jul aad a inet 8 Tho Steamship Great Wer 

ween July next st anuary, | ‘estern came in on Thursday night 
making in the whole $163,706 06. To meet these pay- | a: 9 o'clock, j . 
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sudden return of the Brandywine seems to require | under canvass without showing any colors or making any 

, | signals; the wheels were not in motion nor was any smoke 

- ia Titethoe Mie ane of | ##uing from her funnel. Not having heard that the Presi- 

Fiarch lat, indaced our Minister at that Court to address x | deat wan miesing, the Captain did not speak the vessel be 
) sw. 

| Sir Robert Peel gave notice in the House of Commons cn 





| on his t fs t him, he returned to the in Parliament and out. 
United States. * The trial ef Darmes was proceeding in Paris. 
ee Ce eee a en ae There has been but little change in either Money, Cotton 


eresndion to general mettre encsunested ws hme or Grain. Great distress prevails in the Manufacturing 





convoked, yet recent events induce me to bring to your no- || districts. ail 

ion in a Wen fy Os oe Se eee oa 

parry Hl . While equedvemsere melansined onunetinnttada., We. M. Thorburn, to 

im various parts of the world for the preservation of our com-| June 3, Joseph Hadley, Jr. to Maria L. Hance 

merce, our own shores have deen without any adequate June %, Robert Gutbevinnd aged 33. ation. 
Had a war with Great Buitain been the result, | Jue 3, Mise Margaret Aus Schooumaker 


protection. a 
&s was at one time generally feared, of the subjects of diffi-, Ja thie city, June 4, A. Furst, @. 

| Gilly ow $u' & dount of eeu bannete deep Pemeeend lane sos peso tse Fata so of (3 nt 4 
the United States, not only would our trade have been 


| 














to great interruption, and,our merchants to great losses abroad, || 1 this city, Jane 7, Wesley Tillos, to Caroline Vogt. 
but a naval force, comparatively small, on our very dune 3, Edvin Cov wo Sarah Aan Bor. € 00 Leptin Ane, dong 
shores, have seized our ships and insulted our flag, || or of the late Clark, Eeq. 

being at the eel at PN a Te guard ~ Died: 
ton at a . 
against such a resuli—to be ever ready to repel or promptly Pape mel mere sg ny of _y~,. ) emilee 
to aggresriens upon our shores, it is neeeseury thet Juve Oth, Mra, Margaret Marray, aged & 
& powerful squadron should be kept afleat at home. This!) June Gh, Powell, 21. 
meueuve ls scermeanded bp ste cee caeas Bap 'e mp fd oa ly 5 carla 
no situation in w or seamansbip can be ex- yeeeuns ' 
cocied ond noquized than on the codks of ts United Statens] eens ngeniisten” it Amato fan, wit of Jobe H. Cowper 
tors thoroughly iniGated in all ther le mecessany for the na | ogi, The pressure of Tmportamt Tntalligence on ou: column 
more necessary na- nis 





